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CONCORD BRIDGE. 





I co where the pines of the lane 
Sing low to the beautiful stream, 
With an awe like the throbbing of pain, 
With a wonder like one in a dream. 
The scent of the meadows is sweet, 
The landscape in dewy calm lies, 
Holy ground is under my feet, 
And holy the light to my eyes. 


How still is the bridge in the sun, 
With the fairy reflections below ; 
How softly the cool waters run 
Where the beds of the pond-lilies blow: 
The splendid white lilies that lie 
Subtle-scented in passionless rest, 
With bosoms of gold to the sky, 
Like saints in the peace of the blest. 


Musing on in the musical shade, 
My heart like a dove drifts away: 
What now ?—gleaming banner and blade— 
Am I caught in the thick of the fray? 
Faces set, musket flash, smoke and din, 


om 


Then huzzas from the yeomen who win, 
And curses from ranks that retreat. 


There is blood on the grass, and the stain 
Of the river is red by the shore; 
I count not of battle the slain, 
For a nation is born in its roar. 
How hot grows its heart in the word 
Of Freedom’s prophetic command, 
How terribly swift leaps the sword 
To defend the rights of the land! 


I see through the wearisome years 
The patience of faith unto death ; 
*Mid the gloom of disaster and tears 
Floats the flag on a prayer-laden breath: 
Stern and grim is the courage that’s born 
As the blood of the martyrs is sown: 
Self-devotion defiant with scorn, 





Oh! the strife where the timid grow brave, 
And the hands of the feeble grow strong, 
In a passion to succor and save, 
t In a hatred of king-cradled wrong. 
, I yearn with the heroes who bear, 
In their trust the high hopes of a world, 
And pant in their triumph to share, 
When to dust the oppressor is hurled. 





Lo, the thunders !—they suddenly cease; 

The battle-clouds scatter and flee: 
Shine on, sacred sunshine of peace! 

Lift your heads, O ye gates of the free! 
} The scent of the meadows is sweet, 

And pleasant is summer’s soft beam, 

Holy ground is under my feet, 

And the lilies are white on the stream. 








Whizzing shot, and the drum’s pleading beat, 


Meets the wiles and the threats of a Throne. 


Horatio Neison Powsrs. 
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TWO BUTTERFLIES. 


Fair creatures of golden, sunshiny weather 
Coquetting with blossoms and hearts together, 


Happiest ever when skies are blue, 
And “seasons” are gayest—Oh, Butterflies two! 


Bright-robed and beautiful, artless and gay, 
Merrily idling the summer away. 


Tell me, when sunshine and verdure have fled, - 
When hearts grow cold and the flowers are dead, 


Ah! tell me, thou maid with the laughing eyes, 
Smile wilt thou, or weep, ’neath the winter skies? 
M, D. Brine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 19, 1882. 


THE indignation which very many y of our journals ex- 
press over the recommendation of the Russian Commission 
that Jews should not be permitted to live in the rural dis- 
tricts of the empire, reads like a jest beside the advocacy 
of the anti-Chinese law in the same columns. 

SiS Sagi ee 

Tue feeling between Germany and Russia seems to be 
growing very bitter. The Panslavist aspirations of a por- 
tion of the leading spirits of Russia are well known, and 
certainly would seem dangerous to the German idea of a 
divine right to rule whatever she can lay her hands on. 
While, in one sense, a conflict between these two great 
powers is to be deplored, there is no doubt that there are 
few things by which the cause of human liberty would 
gain more than from the enfeeblement-of. both which 
would necessarily result therefrom. 














THERE isno more certain indication that the charac- 
ter of the Southern statesman has greatly deteriorated 
from the ante-bellum standard, than that the Repub- 
lican party has been able to pass through both houses of 
Congress a bill which is an explicit abandonment and de- 
nial of every distinctive principle it had ever before advo- 
cated, without receiving a severe excoriation from any 
Southern Democrat. There is no question but the Demo- 
cracy lost a grand opportunity when it failed to take up 
the cudgels its opponents had used so long and wield them 
with the force which the occasion permitted. The prin- 
ciples of the ‘‘ White Man’s Party’ have received the 
grandest possible vindication in the action of their oppo- 
nents upon the anti-Chinese bill. Well might they have 
made the halls of Congress echo with the words of Val- 
landigham, ‘‘I appealed to Time and nobly has the Great 


Avenger answered me !”” 





Tue ‘‘anti-polygamy bill’’ as it has come to be termed, 
has become a law. In the House, the larger part of the 
Democratic party opposed, not the object of the measure, 
as they took good care to explain, but the form of the 
remedy proposed. In so doing, they no doubt acted wisely. 
Polygamy—or rather Mormonism, that hierarchy which 
proposes to control the bodies and souls of its followers 
despite the law of the land—is unquestionably doomed. 
It has become a stench in the nostrils of the people and its 
fate cannot long be delayed. The attempt, however, to 
maintain the form of self-government among any part of 
the American people by disabling any considerable portion 
of its citizens always has been, and always will be, a fail- 
ure. The Republican party should have learned that les- 
son by their experience of reconstruction. To suppose 
that the non-polygamous Mormons will join the ‘‘Gen- 
tiles’ and defy the Church is absurd. Either some way 
will be found to avoid the operation of the new law, or 
secret, intangible violence will render its provisions nuga- 
tory. No possible means can enable the handful of ‘‘Gen- 
tiles’ to rule the territery in defiance of the hierarchy. 
The only practicable remedy is to take away the power of 
self-government from the territory entirely, and govern it 
by some external authority until the infamous system is 
thoroughly uprooted. To do.less is simply to encourage 
the evil by allowing the Mormon priests once more to de- 
monstrate its invulnerability and claim with a still greater 
show of reason than heretofore, that it is under Divine 
protection. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to us in commendatory terms 
for excluding personal caricature from the columns of 
the ContTINENT. While claiming no merit for ourselves, 
we may be allowed to remark that there is something 
strange in the license permitted to caricature at this time. 
A newspaper which should assail those with whom its 
managers happened to differ, by name, as hunch-backed, 
cross-eyed, spindle-shanked, splay-footed, rotten-toothed, 
snub-nosed and so forth, would not only be in danger of 


the law, but would be thrown aside unread, as indecent and 


disgraceful. 

subject of caricature, and the certain penalty of disagree- 
ment with certain journals is to be ridiculed and lam- 
pooned by the caricaturist. No man is too high ; nothing 
is too sacred for the vilifying touch of the traducer whose 
cowardly brush portrays the thoughts his pen dare not 
frame in words. Not only is this true, but not unfre- 


quently may be found on the same page the grossest cari- 


cature, dependent for its force upon some bodily infirmity, 
of the subject, and, in the letter-press, an arrogant claim 
that the journal in which it appears represents and exem- 
plifies a peculiarly high moral tone and is, in fact, the es- 
pecial type of high-toried journalism. We confess, we 
do not know where the line of right is. We cannot tell 
how far the caricaturist may properly go in making human 
deformity and misfortune the subject of ridicule, but we 
are pretty sure he cannot go a great way without trans- 
gressing that rule which is both divine and human in its 
golden universality: ‘‘Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do to you,”’ and so mean to keep the pages of 
the ‘‘ ConTINENT”’ clear of personal caricature. 





A Question of Privilege. 

Our thanks are due to many friends for letters of ap- 
proval and suggestion and to some of our contempo- 
raries for words of warning and advice. We may be 
unable to adopt all the admonition offered us, but we 
like to get it just the same. The promoters of the 
CONTINENT fully understand that it is a new enter- 
prise of an audacious character and requiring great 
care to conduct to a favorable result even with the un- 
precedented favor which the public has shown toward 
our undertaking. We are fully aware of certain defects, 
but think we can honestly say that none have ever striven 
more earnestly to eradicate them than we have done. 
Of ourselves we have said little and do not now propose 
tosay much. The CONTINENT was organized upon a 
plan somewhat peculiar, for the purpose of filling a 
special niche in American journalism. This plan in- 
cluded an abandonment of the principle of impersonal 
journalism. Our contributors, as a rule, write over 
their own names and are responsible for their own 
views. So, too, with our editorial staff; each depart- 
ment has a responsible head, and we believe we are 
serving our readers much better by preserving the in- 
dividuality of our writers than by bringing them all to 
the dead level of the anonymous. Besides, we think it 
a matter of simple justice to every writer that he should 
have full credit for his own work. An author’s repu- 
tation is a part of his stock in trade, and a publisher 
has no more right to strip him of it than to steal his 


coat. 


The editor by no means indorses all that appears in 
ourcolumns. He is not responsible for the views of 
the different writers, but is responsible for their ability 
and the pertinency of the subjects they discuss. He 
may not indorse their opinions, but he is entirely at fault 
if he allow that to appear which is not of interest to his 
readers. We may not admire Mr. Wilde’s. poetry, but 
if our readers had a curiosity in regard te the author or 
his work we were bound to give a sample of it. ‘‘ From 
Lobby to Peak ”’ may be too rich for our simple taste, 
but if our readers love its quaint conceits we are glad to 
gratify their better taste. Prof. Thomson’s notions 
about ‘‘ The Care of Our Eyes”? may entirely coincide 
with ours, but if our readers do not wish to know how 
to preserve their eye-sight we are guilty of an outrage 
upon them in permitting our columns to be cumbered 
with that excellent article. To this much of responsi- 
bility the editor pleads guilty, and freely submits that 
he ought to be beaten with rods when he is in error. 
He admits, too, that he is not infallible and has not that 
wonderful power, of which some of our contemporaries 
are wont to boast, of fitting our readers with just the 
right ideas every time their old ones are worn out as 
easily as a clothing merchant sizes a customer on sight. 

We are glad, however, to say, after the fair trial that 
we have given this system, that it has been indorsed by 
a public approval for which we not only feel grateful 
but of which we are exceedingly proud. We are fully 
assured by a constantly growing support that we made 
no mistake when we adopted for our governing maxim 
the idea that for the American masses the best is none too 
good, and we shall continue to act upon it, being now 
fully assured of the results. This much of explanation 
and thanks we have felt was due to our readers as well 
as to relieve the suspense of those tender-hearted pro- 
phets of evil whose-prescient souls have yearned over 
us with agonized forebcdings from the outset. We are 
glad to assure them that they may now breathe freely. 
It was not their fault. Their prophecies were entirely 
correct. According to all established precedents the 
CONTINENT ought to have been a flat failure. It had 
no doubt few merits and many defects; but behind it 
was an earnest determination to offer our readers the 
best we could compass in the world of literature and 
art, without envy, hatred or malice, or a hint of im- 
purity in word or thought. The kindly favor of a gra- 
cious public did all the rest. 

As the above lies before us in proof, there comes as if 
in confirmation, the friendly greeting and sharp criti- 
ci'm of the Alliance. Verbal criticism of President 
Porter’s article on Fiction, and backhanded raps at the 
editor for counting him one of our ‘‘ foremost writers,” 
are so peculiarly intermixed with a sullen boastfulness 
of Chicago and a speciai sharpness of reference to Presi- 
dent Porter, that we are somewhat at a loss to know 
whether the writer most desires to thwack the ConrTI- 


NENT, run a tilt at the modest city wherein it is domi- 
ciled, or gratify some occult grudge at the author of the 


-article reviewed. We are willing to take our share of 


the scourging and doubt not President Porter will con- 
tinue to be one of ‘‘our foremost writers,’’ notwith- 
standing this two-column assault on his ‘capacity to 
write en A. W. TourGés. 


A Good Example. 

WILLISTON SEMINARY has deserved well of the re- 
public—the republic of law and the republic of letters. 
Infected by the contagion of hazing and insubordina- 
tion which is just now prevailing in our colleges, like 
small-pox in our cities and villages, certain students of 
the Seminary first visited the room of a “‘freshman”’ 
with some indignities, and when he had the audacity 
to defend himself and even to report the case to the 
principal, sonte half a dozen of them broke into his 
room about midnight Sunday night, took him out of 
his bed, gagged and bound him, forced him into a hack, 
drove him six or eight miles out into the country and 
left him, still gagged and bound hand and foot, in a 
field, fifty rods from the road, to perish in the cold and 
the snow or to find his way back as he could to the 
Seminary. Whatever might be right or wise in minor of- 
fenses, faculty and trustees were agreed that this was an 
outrage for which the perpetrators, whoever they might 
be, ought not to go unpunished by the civil law. As 
soon, therefore, as sufficient knowledge of the facts could 
be obtained some of the rioters were arraigned before a 
justice in Northampton. Finding denial or conceal- 
ment useless, and that even their parents and friends, 
some of whom were present, insisted on a full exposure, 
the ringleaders now made a clean breast of it, exposed 
with their consent the others who had participated in 
the outrage, and some of wnom had gone to their homes, 
and threw themselves on the mercy of the court. Not- 
withstanding this full confession, however; they were 
bound over to appear before the Superior Court for trial 
at its next session, when it will doubtless be seen yet 
more clearly what is the true character and desert of 
such offenses in the eye of the law. 

Not Williston Seminary only and other institutions 
of learning, but the whole country has an interest in 
these proceedings, The public sentiment has shown 
itself to be healthy and sound in this matter. The boys 
found not only the faculty and the trustees of Williston 
Seminary against them, but the authorities of other 
academies refusing to receive them, the townspeople, the 
citizens of the neighboring towns and the newspapers 
arrayed against them, and even their parents and friends 
insisting that the whole truth should be told, whatever 
the consequences might be and on whomsoever they 
might fall. Now let similar proceedings be instituted 
wherever this epidemic has prevailed. Princeton and 
Cornell, I believe, have already purged: themselves 
of the virus. Let Dartmouth and Yale follow suit. 
Let justice have free course, and hazing and abduction 
and the like barbarous practices that have come down 
from the dark ages will cease to dishonor our colleges 
and seminaries of learning. 

By the recent sale of the Williston mills Williston 
Seminary has come into possession of $200,000 more of 
permanent funds. At no distant day, by the will of the 
founder, still larger additions will be made to its educa- 
tional resources, and it will have an endowment far ex- 
ceeding any that has ever before been given to any of 
our secondary schools. With such a munificent endow- 
ment, with a faculty worthy of a college, with such 
a sturdy purpose to maintain law and order at all 
hazards, this Seminary cannot but have before it a mag- 
nificent future. 








Oh, my Satsuma! 

Pror. E. Morss, in a recent lecture before the Lowell 
Institute, struck a fatal blow at the rage for what is called 
Japanese decoration, which has transformed so many other- 
wise elegant homes into nonsensical curiosity-shops, and 
made many an ambitious esthete simply a collector of spu- 
i1ious antiquities. The professor knows whereof he speaks, 
l:aving studied his subject on the ground. He says: 

‘ Satsuma ware (which is not held in any special estimation in 
Japan) is of four kinds, the gray painted, the gray inlaid, the 
brown and the light-colored or yellow. If we may believe the 
Japanese themselves, who surely ought to know, yellow clay was 
not discovered until the present century, and there is no ancient 
Satsuma pottery, dealers in this country to the contrary notwith- 
standing. All articles of real Satsuma are small, and have no 
stamp upon them; and plates with heavy rims, cups with han- 
dles and saucers and pitchers have absolutely no existence as 
genuine Japanese pottery. Two rare old articles of genuine Sat- 
suma ware, which I obtained with great trouble and expense, 
were made sixty-five years ago. 

“The large articles sold as ancient Satsuma are from two to 
four years old, are principally manufactured in Tokio, and are 
rubbed with charcoal dust to give them an appearance of age. I 
have myself stood beside an agent of an American firm which 
deals in ‘Satsuma’ ware, and heard him give an order for 
a great quantity of this ‘ancient’ pottery, directing the designs 
and telling the maker to put on plenty of decorations, no matter 
what. These large pieces are regarded by the Japanese as abom- 
inable paraphrases, and a name is applied to them which signifies 
that they are made solely to be exported. They are for the most 
part not Satsuma at all, but Awata, and the decoration is per- 
formed by children and cheap workmen of al! kinds.” 

There is no doubt the turning of the tide has come. 
Within a twelvemonth ware now almost priceless may be 
had for a song, and with the downfall of the crockery- 
craze it is devoutly hoped there may come a decorative 
taste more simple, chaste and harmonious than the present 
scrambling, intermittent and bizarre style of household 
adornment. 
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VOICELESS SONG. 


Bot few are the greater part 

Of these have feeling only, lack of art. 

Familiar knowledge, and the discipline 

Pursuit of learning gives, lock fast within 

More gems of song—more? aye! and who shall say 

But varied more, and of diviner ray 

Than all that glow? which else had seen the light 

Reflecting fame on them, on us delight, 

And lived through time. Instead, or smile, or tear 

Hints, like an epitaph, ‘“‘ Thought buried here.” 

These look on nature’s charms—earth, ocean, sky, 

With not reflecting, but absorbing eye ; 

Each phase of action, from the meanest form 

Through all gradations to the grandest storm— 

‘¢ Touches them nearly’”’ let what will befall— 

Distilling joy, or touching pain with gall— 

Tis deeply felt. The starry veil that night 

Hangs wantonly betwixt our hopes and sight ! 

The moon’s enchantment! Darkness! silent or 

Lurid and deaf’ning with the flame and roar 

Of the atomic, elemental war ! 

The mystic whispering dawn! And oh, the time 

When “‘ Sol’? wakes up the east ! and ’gins to climb 

In at her casement, panting, bold and hot 

Whiles, blushing rosy red, she bids him not ! 

The wanton west’s embracements in his flight ! 

Aflame with passion now—now lily white— 

As springing from her arms he bids good night! 

Each rare embodiment that nature holds, 

In mind epitomized, occasion moulds 

To inward counterparts : forms, colors, chords 

Arise, blind, strike, but never reach to words. 
Simon W. WARDWELL 








A Stowaway. 
ALL from the wreck had fled and found their lives seve one. 

The Captain—monarch of the quarter deck— 
Left by his own imperious will, at length— 
Bound to his breast the belt that offer’d life, 
When—suddenly, as if of nothing born— 
A strange, pale face looked at him from the shrouds ; 
A lad, a stowaway, never before 
Seen by his eyes. No time for questioning : 
From his brave heart unclasping quick the belt, 
He gave it to his brother: ‘I can swim 
That far, my boy,’’ he said. 

Ah, sad untruth ! 
The billow that laid down upon the sands 
The ocean-waif, his savior dragged to death. 

J. J. JOHNS. 








The American Heroine. 
BY ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 


CERTAIN responsibilities belong to the novelist and are 
inseparable from his art. In whatever time, land or class 
he places his scenes, he is bound to be true to the condi- 
tions which appertain to that time, land or social order. 
All the great imaginative writers have recognized this ne- 
cessity. When Thackeray conceived ‘‘The Virginians,” 
he devoted two years to the study of American colonial 
history before he began to write, and not the most prosaic 
record of this period is more absolutely accurate in every 
minute detail than this charming story. No medieval 
chronicler is a safer guide to a knowledge of the dawn of 
the English nation, the grace and terror of feudalism, the 
decline of serfdom, the pathetic ruin of chivalry, than Sir 
Walter Scott in the Waverley Novels. 

Fidelity of this kind is scarcely less incumbent upon the 
novelist than upon the historian. When he disregards it 
we complain, and not unreasonably, that he is false to his 
office. If he deals with the scenes of his own time it is all 
the more imperative that neither wilfulness, nor careless- 
ness nor ignorance shall mar the truth of the picture, for 
the future student will rank him in authority as second 
only to the historian. 

Tried by this test what shall we say of living American 
writers of fiction? They give us pleasing stories, graceful 
in style, pure in tone, choice in diction, and two of them 
at least—Mr. Howells and Mr. H. James, Jr.—have a deli- 
cate insight, a fine discrimination in seizing upon and de- 
picting subtle individualities or phases of social life difficult 
to excel. 

How is it that neither they nor any of our writers have 
given us a satisfactory picture of the American girl? The 
Lady of the Aroostook, Daisy Miller, The Fair Barbarian 
are all ‘‘ types,”’ it is true, and their counterparts undoubt- 
edly exist in real life, but when every one can pick out from 
among his lady friends half a dozen whose acquaintance is 
better worth having, we are justified in complaining that 
these heroines are not more worthy to be admitted into 
that circle, more worthy too of the prestige of their in- 
troducers. Weare not asking for any ideal creature of im- 
possible perfections, but only the fair presentment of the 
American girl of every-day life at her best, and as she 
appears to impartial eyes. 

If we may trust to the observing and philosophical 
foreigner who studies our institutions and publishes his 
traveling notes, we may believe that there are few Ame- 
rican things more admirable than American women and 
especially American girls. ‘‘ An English face is moulded, 
the American is chiseled,’”’ said one familiar with both 
types. ‘‘I knew at once you were American,”’ said a Ger- 
man lady to one next whom she happened to sit at table 
@ hoté—*‘ you ate so prettily.” 

But delicacy of feature and daintiness of manner are not 
the sole or even the chief charms of the American maiden. 
She is marked likewise by sprightliness, tact, quick appre- 
hension, a general fineness of organization. Absence of 
surveillance, freedom to choose and act for herself have 
given to her an independence in thinking, an originality of 
speech that make her the most piquant and entertaining of 
companions. ‘‘In the brain of an American girl thoughts 
travel by express, in that of her European sister by accom- 
modation,’’ has been said by a distinguished physician and 
careful observer. 


This admirable creature, so universal in this country 
that the passing stranger meets her everywhere, whose 
bright bits of talk he overhears in the street car, the thea- 
tre or on the street, whom he finds so choice a companion 
for an evening in her own parlor, is the one for whom we 
have been looking in vain in the American novel. Instead 
of this young lady ruling society by reason of her ready 
tact, of a social training which began in her teens, of a fine 
culture (very likely she has been studying at Vassar or has 
taken her degree at Cornell or Michigan while her brother 
has ‘‘gone West’’ or entered into active business) ; instead 
of this accomplished and gracious person we find a succes- 
sion of heroines at very conspicuous and uncommon dis- 
advantage in all these respects, by comparison with the 
gentlemen with whom they come in contact. Gentle and 
lovely but untaught Louisiana by the side of the clever 
and esthetic Ferrol, simple-minded and unsophisticated 
Lydia Blood and the fastidious and polished Staniford, 
Octavia Bassett and Daisy Miller, defiant of all conven- 
tional rules whatsoever, sometimes purposely but oftener 
through ignorance. If the next generation does not con- 
clude that ours was one in which the gentlemen were in 
general elegant and brilliant and set the tone and fashion 
for society, the women being for the most part ill at ease 
and ignorant of its forms and customs, it will not be the 
fault of our story writers. 

Mayhap it has been a part of the novelist’s art 1o divest 
his heroine of all extraneous advantages in order to bring 
out more clearly the triumph of simple dignity and natu- 
ral grace over masculine self-sufficiency. ‘‘If there is any- 
thing comforting about her,”’ said Staniford, giving his 
first impressions of Lydia, ‘‘it’s her being so merely and 
stupidly pretty.”"** But it is not at all comforting to the 
reader, who is in a constant state of expectation that she 
will do or say something that will account for the devotion 
of the Aroostook’s crew and company, and who is as con- 
stantly disappointed by such conversations as these : 

**Miss Blood, don’t you think we are uncommonly for- 
tunate in having such lovely weather for a start-off ?”’ 

**T don’t know,” said Lydia. 

Or this, speaking of her fine voice in singing : 

“It must be a great satisfaction to fecl that you can give 
so much pleasure.”’ 

“*T don’t know,” she said, passing the palm of one hand 
over the back of the other. 

Or this: 

‘‘Dunham is a capital talker. Don’t you think he talks 
well ?”’ 

“Tdon’t know. I supposeI haven’t seen enough people 
to be a good judge.”’ 

‘Well, you’ve seen enough peopie to know that he’s 
very good looking ?’’ 

‘“*No—oh, no, I mean—that is—I don’t know anything 
about his looks.”’ 

Now areal American girl, no matter of how limited ex- 
perience, would never have confessed to the lack of an 
opinion. She would have been sure to ‘‘know,”’’ even if 
her answer proved very plainly that she did not know ; es- 
pecially if she had, as Lydia is described, ‘‘the genius of 
good society.’’ 

For there is perhaps nothing more universally charac- 
teristic of the American girl than her readiness, from her 
earliest years, to give an opinion on all subjects, from the 
latest fashion to the policy of nations. At an age when 
her English contemporary has no experience outside of the 
nursery or schoolroom, she has been taken into the free 
and informal companionship of her elders, has had a voice 
and often a deciding one in the family councils, has dis- 
covered that she fills a place in the world, and hence her 
frankness, as far removed from impertinence on the one 
hand as from timidity on the other. Some degree of vi- 
vacity and originality would have made Lydia Blood far 
more representative of her class, without necessarily mak- 
ing her less self-contained and dignified. But from the 
first page to the last the sum of her attractions consists, 
not in what she says or what she does, but in a certain 
becoming traveling dress (manufactured by an elderly 
maiden aunt in her New England home), a pretty face 
and a musical voice. We cannot help sharing Mrs, Dun- 
ham’s feeling that there was ‘‘nothing to her,’’ and look 
forward with some misgivings to the married life on a 
California sheep ranch, where there is no aunt to make 
her clothes, where the pretty face will grow wrinkled and 
the musical voice have no chance for cultivation. 

Both vivacity and earnestness are striking traits of the 
American girl, but these are not inconsistent and there is 
no reason why all the earnest girls shall be slightly heavy 
like Lydia Blood and Rachel Guerrin, or all the vivacious 
girls frivolous, like Daisy Miller and Octavia Bassett. Let 
us have an American heroine who shall be neither stupid 
nor trifling. In the first pages of the Portrait of a Lady 
we thought we had found her in Isabel Archer; she was 
spontaneous and unconventional without disregarding just 
proprieties, independent in opinion and original in utter- 
ance, vivacious but not impudent, self-reliant but not vul- 
gar, and of such ready tact that, transplanted like the rest 
of the sisterhood to foreign soil, she charmed without 
shocking. By the reminder, ‘‘ You are not at Albany, my 
dear,’’ she becomes aware that in England it is quite im- 
possible for her to sit up at night with her cousin and 
another gentleman after her aunt has retired. Up-stairs 
her aunt assures her that she shall always tell her when- 
ever she takes what seems to be too much liberty. 

‘Pray do,”’ said Isabel; ‘‘ but I don’t say I shall always 
think your remonstrance just.”’ 

“Very likely not. You are too fond of your liberty.” 

‘¢Yes, I think I am very fond of it. But I always want 
to know the things one shouldn’t do.”’ 

**So as to do them ?” asked her aunt. 

**So as to choose,’’ said Isabel. . 

With Isabel Archer in such situations and in all the 
minor affairs of life we find .no fault, she is always, both 
national and satisfying. But she too disappoints. .The 
* The Lady of the Aroostook, 





painstaking elaboration of the description of the heroine in 
the early ; Tes eens steer 
page Ng But the expectation is never realized. No 
large opportunities present themselves. There is plenty 
of pretty scenery, pleasant conversation, bright repartee ; 
the situations are entertaining, the people interesting, but 
the life after all is trivial and commonplace, not of a kind 
to quicken or inspire either in fiction or in reality. 

Compare for a moment the emotions inspired by Isabel 
and those aroused by Jane Eyre, Maggie Tulliver or Ethel 
Newcome! Mutatis mutandis, Isabel and Ethel are not 
unlike. Both are introduced to us in early womanhood, 
both are high-minded, willful, fascinating, clever, fond of 
the gay world in which they find themselves, yet dissatis- 
fied with it and cherishing higher ideals, and Mr. James 
is master of an art of portraiture scarcely less exquisite 
than Mr. Thackeray’s ; yet compare the feeling with which 
we part from Isabel, rather glad on the whole to be rid of 
her, and that with which we cling to Ethel, faithful in 
love, devoted in duty, nobly forgiving, generously self- 
sacrificing, magnanimously just. All this, possibly, might 
have been true of Isabel, similarly tried ; but her experi- 
ences were too narrow and meagre for the development of 
character. The novelist it is true should depict life, but 
life in its immensities not in its littlenesses ; life in its as- 
pirations, its heroisms, its trials, its conquests; life in its 
exaltations and its heart-breaks, not life in its bread-and- 
butter associations. 

One scene like that of Rebecca in the castle with Ivan- 
hoe, or Jane Eyre the last night at Thornfield Hall with 
Mr. Rochester, is worth whole volumes of pretty chit-chat 
at garden teas or in rose-colored drawing-rooms. And 
what we demand of the American heroine is, not that she 
be simply pretty, well-dressed, clever and docile, but that 
she shall stand forth as one clothed in white raiment, shall 
quicken in us a generous admiration for the noble, the 
supreme, the womanly, 


‘*Shall show us how divine a thing, 
A woman may be made.’*’ 


BY PROF. J. T. ROTHROCK. 


No department of botany has received less attention in 
this country than the lichens ; probably none would show 
more unexpected surprises than they to an earnest student. 

Of all our vegetable growths none are slower than they ; 
and except in rare instances none with less external beauty 
to attract attention. Yet they are everywhere present 
where air and water nourish, and earth, trees or rocks 
furnish a resting-place. Higher species of plants show a 
marked tendency to confine themselves to particular por- . 
tions of the globe; these, on the other hand, range over 
wide areas. I have taken one of the least obtrusive of 
them from the bark of the trees growing on a lawn in 
West Chester. I found the same species more than three 
hundred feet up in the air, defying the elements as it grew 
and multiplied on the time-worn spire of the Strasbourg 
Cathedral in Southern Germany. Within the year, the 
same species was sent to me growing on a human bone 
that lay uncovered upon the bleak shores of the Arctic 
Ocean in the most northern part of Alaska. 

Surely organisms so widely diffused, gifted with powers 
of resistance to such extremes of climate, must have im- 
portant uses in the general economy of the globe. Toss 
their spores out upon the rough surface of a sandstone 
rock, but give them sunshine and shower and storms too, 
and they will find a crevice in which to start on a long en- 
during growth ; trample them under foot, and the very 
act of crushing will free the individual cells and invite 
each to an independent vitality. If they subserved no 
other ends they might at least show what the possibilities 
of life are, and so encourage thoughtful ones to nobler 
purposes and sublimer deeds. They have, however, other 
functions. They act as adjutants to fire, water and frost, 
aiding them in preparing the once naked rocky surfaces 
for the support of higher forms of plant life, and them- 
selves forming by their growth and death the first soil on 
which subsequent and more striking types may flourish. 

Furnishing food to man and beast, they render regions 
otherwise absolutely inhospitable and under the domain 
of winter capable of supporting a hardy population. In- 
deed when one sees the leathery-looking, dark lichens 
which cover the rocks of our higher Alleghany Mountains 
he cannot shut from mind the tripe de roche on which Sir 
John Franklin and his men absolutely depended during a 
portion of one of their most terrible Arctic trips. It is 
within range of possibility that the manna furnished in the 
Wilderness was a species of lichen, which sometimes still 
comes to bless the famine-stricken in that country, where 
droughts, sand and Moslem rapacity combine to render 
life all but unendurable. 





Ir the sparrow whom the spring makes more belligerent 
and obnoxious than ever would just take himself away 
and let our native songsters, who haye been exiled by his 
pugnacity, come into our gardens and parks once more, 
we would even be willing to pardon him for his unnum- 
bered displays of ill-breeding, ill-nature and genera] mean- 
ness. By the way, has the reader ever noticed what a dif- 
ference there is in the feeling the children have for this 
smudgy, dirty, greedy wrangler of the streets and his coun- 
try cousin, the modest gray-vested clean-footed little chip- 
ping-bird that used to hop inquiringly along our garden 
paths until driven away by the low-bred stranger from 
over the sea? No child ever gathered other than good 
impressions from little chippie—but the sparrow, brown- 
coat—ugh! He isa devil of the gutter, who has all the 
vices of the street Arab and none of his possibility of 
amendment, The moral influence of “‘Chippie’’ was one 
of the things we lost when we encouraged the feathered 
scavenger that drove him away. 
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BETWEEN ROOMS. 





WE have to-day under view one of those wide rectangular 
openings between two smallish rooms, originally intended for 
those intractable things called Folding-doors. And here—as 
in so many other instances where they have been established 
by the conventionalism of the builder, or of habit—they are 
not needed and are not wanted. And the old problem presents 
itself, which is presented to so many—how shall this great 
square opening, which makes a quasi division, be robbed of its 
bald, obtrusive rectangularity and be mated congruously with 
the decorative treatment of one or other or both of the adjoin- 
ing rooms ? 

There are conditions, to be sure, when such a timber setting 
for folding-doors makes an important factor in the ordering 
of household economies, and when—willy-nilly—the mistress 
is compelled to make two rooms of one; in which case—if it 
be a frequent case—there may be warrant for removing the 
great upper panels of the doors, which are so insusceptible of 
good decorative treatment, and filling their places with screens 
of glass mosaic, in the manner of the window screen of which 
mention has been previously made. Such a use of translucent 
material, while securing privacy to either room, would break 
up the awful dimness which the ordinary folding-door brings 
with its closing, and would offer charming opportunity for 
rich color effects—effects that would belong not only to day- 
light, but to night illumination. The qualities of the new 
opalescent glass are such that it is hardly less beautiful to 
look upon against the darkness, when it has good light from within, than under 
transmitted light. It offers to the eye under these conditions a great, glowing, 
sparkling field of mosaic, set off with wavy lines of golden leadings. 

If, however, the folding-doors, where they are of consequence, are too solid or too 
elaborate with their incised work to be robbed of their rich carven panels, there 
remains a way of redeeming and lighting up their heaviness, which it is well to know, 
and which under tasteful adjustment may give most piquant emphasis to their old 
features, and equip them with new and more brilliant ones. And how is this to be 
brought about? Glass is the magician ; not glass as we ordinarily know it—not thin 
glass, or cathedral glass—but thick, irregular, broken masses; not large, but each 
maybe with a half dozen facets, flashing and refracting light—a series of jewels of 
red, of golden yellow, of blue, of topaz, inserted into perforations of the wood, 
chiseled so as to mate their irregular forms, by which method a door may be set at 
intervals (which intervals should be subject to keen artistic adjustment) with a blaze 
of gems. The effect under direct light will of course be every way better if the 













































carving be executed with a view to this illumination, in such 
sense that the glass nuggets, with their golden leadings (if 
needful) may symbolize the light and life of blooming flowers 
upon sprays of carven boughs. Under transmitted light they 
will gleam with their gold and ruby red like gems, or rather 
like stars, through opaque masses of foliage dimly seen. 

But methods of this sort lead us too far away from the 
modest decoration of the apartments we are considering ; and 
yet even the humblest town or country householder may get a 
hint from it which he may some day put to service. A case in 
point has just come to our notice: Rustiman—who likes 
piquancies about his country house—has a dim corridor con- 
necting two apartments of the upper part of his dwelling, and 
the only available source of light in it is from a long horizon- 
tal slit, scarce four inches wide, between two great flanking 
beams, and immediately under the timbers supporting the 
ceiling. There is no glazing in the ordinary way such a hori- 
zontal slit upon the sky. Asa matter of fact it had only two 
four-by-eight panes of glass, which our friend removes ; re- 
moves too all material encumbering the horizontal slit—six 
feet long perhaps ; fits into it an inch-and-a-half plank of pine, 
cuts ten circular holes of three inches diameter through this 
bit of pine plank, scores its surface with little ‘‘hatchings”’ of 
his own device (his instrument being a rusty wrought nail), 
then tones the whole with a deep stain of asphaltum, inserts 
into each opening the bottom of an ordinary junk bottle, and 
straightway he has in his corridor a little illuminated frieze of 
golden green jewels, set in what might pass for elaborately 
carven Irish bog-oak ! 

And now we come back to “‘the parting’’ between the rooms under which we stand 
to-day. It divides the dining-room from the library in ‘‘our apartment.’’ The farther 
or dining-room side of the casing of the doors—not seen in the engraving—retains 
its original, conventional moulding; but on the hither side this has been replaced 
with a casement of perfectly plain wood, which lends itself so much more happily to 
all methods of decoration that it is surprising how the old fashions of involved and 
tasteless moulding do still hold their ground. 

In this particular instance the foliage decoration, which we noted in our last 
paper, upon the golden ground of the Chinese matting (and which immediately flanks 
the opening we are now describing), runs over upon the smooth surface of the case- 
ment, covering its upper portion with a “‘fine confusion of leaves”—stretching out 
below the lintel in scroll-sawn forms of foliage that match absolutely with the forms 
upon the wall; so that you see the same fashions of leaf, now in rich brown upon a 
gold ground of matting ; again in fainter yet agreeing tints upon the mass of shadow 
leaves on the wood, and then in opaque singleness against the strong light 
beyond the opening. 

The engraving, after Mr. Vedder’s drawing, will make all this clear ; it 
will show that upon the opposite or right-hand side of this parting of 
the wall another form of growth makes its appearance upon the wood (as 
‘it does upon the matted wall which there flanks it), and brings the finer 
forms of the Chinese wistaria foliage and its heaped bloom of delicate 
purple to blend with the coarser leaf forms of the Horse Chesnut. 

As a support and protection to that part of this foliage decoration which 
falls below the lintel, a light shelf is thrown across the opening, held to a 
level by rods (suggestive of a lattice) that connect it with the lintel above. 
Upon this shelf, to affiliate well with the bower-like treatment, are placed 
curious shapes of gourd growth and as partners with them a few gourd- 
shaped vases of Japan. 

The general effect is to make the little dining-room beyond, with its rich 
Mosaic window screen (as we look from the library) seem like an embow- 
ered recess; and the ugly rectangularity of the great folding-door opening 
is lost sight of in the pretty cheats and over-cheats of its burden of fo- 
liage. But the effect, it must be observed, is due not to high elaboration 
and studied imitative coloring, but- to an easy sketchy treatment that 
suggests rather than fulfills the issue in mind. Strong, positive tints, how- 
ever correct technically, would call attention to themselves, which they 
should not do, and fail of that quick suggestion of leafy arborescence 
which should be conveyed by the very sketchiness of the work. The same 
is true of all good decoration ; it should teem with suggestiveness rather 
than with matter of fact details. 

This hanging shelf with its little burden of vases and gourds will give a 
hint of what may be done with such available unused spaces against tran- 
som lights or over-door openings in many a summer cottage, where spaces 
are not abundant. A little piquant balustrade on either side will make it 
a secure place for the bestowal of odds and ends of porcelain, pretty 
vases, biscuit figures, or, if the occupant have a penchant for natural 
history, his stuffed birds may make a miniature silent aviary there ; or, 
by the sea-shore, the balustrade may take on the guise of a net, through 
whose meshes his shells and corals may tell their stories of the wonders of 
the sea. 

The second engraving shows specially two rare bits of coxcomb-shaped 
jade, which have been wonderfully wrought and pierced through by 
oriental artificers, the lower and larger portion carrying a socket behind 
it for wax taper or lamp, in order to show by night its wonderful 
translucence. The figures below are literal copies of Japanese jars and 
bottles. 
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A WOMAN’S ARGUMENT. 


Oursrve it was dreary and cold and wet, 
Inside on the hearth was the bright wood fire, 
And Larry lounged happily in its glow 
And talked of his farm and the men to hire ; 
Of the seed and soil and the planting days, 
Of his boys and girls and their pleasant ways ; 


While low in her rocking chair by his side 
Their mother sat sewing with busy skill ; 
There were stockings and coats and frocks to 
mend. 
But her needle worked with a right good will 
Till some one knocked at the door, and then 
Her parlor was crowded with eager men. 


‘They wanted Larry—he must not refuse— 
‘The Party’ on every good man had a claim, 
And the club had got most important news, 
Which they must discuss or be much to 
blame.”’ 
And indeed a stranger might well have thought 
That the country had been both sold and bought. 


Then Larry stood up with an anxious look, 
But Lizzie said, ‘‘ What is it all about ? 

For you see, good friends, ’tis a bitter night, 
And husbands are far better in than out.” 

‘¢ Well Mistress, you can’t understand the case, 

But we want the right man in the right place.” 


Then Lizzie looked up with a gracious smile— 

“T agree with you, friends, and I’ll tell you 
why ; 

’Tis a principle full of rare good sense, 
And exactly suits both Larry and I, 

Only this is the way I state the case : 

The right man, Misters, in the right place 
Ts a husband at home in the evening !’’ 


They bowed to the wife with a candid smile, 
And one of them answered, ‘‘ Men never would 





roam 
If all of us had such a pleasant wife, 

If allof us had such a cheerful home, 
And Larry would be neither happy nor right 
If he left his wife and his home to-night.” 


And then when the house was quiet again 
Larry stooped low to his wife’s pretty face : 

** Dear little woman, so wise and so true, 
You have made out a most excellent case ; 

There’s daytime for duty of every kind, 

And you may be sure you will always find 
Your husband at home in the evening !’’ 

LILLIE E. BARR. 


The Marquis of Carabas. 
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Ir was wintry weather when Dominique 
returned full of the life of his classes. 
‘*It’s no wonder Gascoygne is the man he 
is,” he said. ‘‘I ought to have been in 
them long ago. And if it wasn’t that I 
want you for a sheet-anchor here you 
should have been with me, too, father. 
What times we should have had spelling 
over those things together !’’ 

‘*Ah, you’ve gone beyond me now, Do- 
minique, I fear. But I’ve found a new 
arenaria—very interesting.”’ 

“*You must tell me about it. And it’s 
good you have the Lieutenant with you, 
anyway,” said Dominique, measuring the 
pale old man with a tender glance. ‘I 
thought of it often when away. If you had 
not I should have wanted you to close the 
Lonely Beach and go over to Adelaide’s.”” 
And then the young autocrat was in the 
saddle and galloping on the way to Ade- 
laide’s himself, Ladeuce beside him. 

Adelaide came swiftly down the hall to 
meet him, with her usual wont. She had 
a pot of red roses in her hand. As the 
sunlight fell on her through the jeweled 
glass of the hall skylight she was a radiant 
object, with her gleaming eyes and smile. 
Dominique’s heart bounded to see how 
beautiful she was. 

‘““What shall I do?’’ she cried gayly. 
**And both my hands full.’’ And in an- 
other moment the roses would have gone 
had not Ladeuce thrust himself forward. 

‘*T, at least,’? he said, ‘‘must have the 
roses, if he is to have the hand ;’”’ and Ade- 
laide drew back involuntarily. ‘‘ You will 
not iet me relieve you of such impedi- 
menta?’’ he said. And there was for a 
minute some awkwardness in her endeavor 
to avoid his touch as his hands replaced 
her own on the little blue jar, which fell 
and broke into fragments. In that minute 
Mrs. Stuart and Miss Grey had come to 
greet Dominique, and had drawn him into 
the blue morning-room where Gascoygne, 
whose practice was not yet imperative, had 
been puzzling with Miss Grey over the no- 
tation of a piece of ancient music, music 
having at present usurped the pencil with 
him. But seeing, from where he sat, Ade- 
laide’s heightened color Gascoygne hurried 
into the hall, to find that she had cut her 
finger with an edge of the glazed ware; 
and while some one obeyed her call to 
sweep up the bits he bound up her finger 
with the aid of his pocket-case, and came 
back with a red rose from the ruins in his 
buttonhole, while Adelaide ran up-stairs to 
repair her toilet. 


If she would have gone to Dominique 
when she came down she was hinderéd by 
seeing him sit there with Ladeuce’s arm 
about his shoulder, as he detailed some 
affair of his student-life to Miss Grey; and 
she went instead and looked over the shoul- 
der of Gascoygne, who had returned to the 
old music-written parchment. ‘I can’t 
tell what Iam going to do,” she said in a 
low tone to Gascoygne, ‘‘if that man per- 
sists in coming here. It is out of my power 
to be friendly; and I hate to speak of his 
behavior to Allia or mamma, for the dear 
old Captain’s sake. And oh, I hate to see 
him so with Dominique !”’ 

“Why not speak of it to Dominique ?”’ 
said Gascoygne. ‘‘I had intended to.” 

‘*Of his father’s friend! Icouldn’t. But 
it is hateful to see him about Dominique,”’’ 
she repeated. 

“Tam afraid,’’ said a soft voice behind 
them, ‘‘that you will have to endure it.’’ 
And they turned to encounter Ladeuce, who 
had left the others and gone into the hall 
for a bit of rough rose-pink coral that he 
had brought for Allia and now stood in the 
shadow of the portiére at the other door. 
It was just as he spoke that Dominique 
left Miss Grey and approached Adelaide, 
who, half turned to stone by the incident, 
was unable to reply a syllable to his gay 
bright words. 

**What has happened to you, Adelaide ?”’ 
said Dominique. ‘‘What’’— 

At that moment Allia came dancing into 
the room. ‘‘Where is Dominique?’ she 
cried. ‘‘ How glad we are to see you back ! 
And did you bring Mr. Ladeuce over? I 
want to thank him for the coral. Oh, Mr. 
Ladeuce, did you just send it up to me? 
There’s nothing like it in all Coastcliff. I 
suppose Adelaide will be wanting it to 
make this blue and white room look more 
like a piece of china than ever. But I 
shall have it cut up into a necklace. How 
it will become me !”” 

As they rode down the hill Dominique 
turned to Ladeuce. ‘‘I wonder if it is I 
that have changed?” he said. ‘‘ Certainly 
this is not the same place I left’’— 

‘The same with a difference,’’ said La- 
deuce. ‘‘The difference that your friend 
Gascoygne has been poaching on your pre- 
serves.”’ 

They rode on in silence, Dominique of a 
sudden full of strange thoughts, his chin 
upon his breast, and as the Captain, shut 
up with a lame foot, saw the two come 
riding up together, badly as he had held 
himself to be abused by fate, when alone 
with his Lieutenant he felt willing to 
spend the balance of his life alone with 
him in a dungeon provided he could thus 
keep the man away from Dominique. 

But there was no such thing as keeping 
him away from Dominique. 

All this seemed well enough to Domi- 
nique. The Lieutenant was his father’s 
friend, and a very fascinating man besides. 
He had seen the world. How was Domi- 
nique to know of the storm of sorrow and 
shame raging in the breast of the Captain 
at his impossibility to do anything else 
thar connive at the introduction of this con- 
trabandista into a gentle family ?—the Cap- 
tain who in his youth had drifted into a 
bad business incidentally had pursued it 
thoughtlessly, had abandoned it eagerly, 
had repented it bitterly. 

What did not seem so well to Dominique 
was this frozen manner of Adelaide’s that 
had grown up since his departure and was 
entirely new to him, that he did not once 
associate with repulsion from Ladeuce, that 
after a half dozen more experiences of it, 
Ladeuce having lit the darkness by a flash, 
meant to his excited fears that Gascoygne 
and she were about to enter a charmed 
world together and shut him out, he like a 
moth to flutter round the lighted window 
of their happiness. 

He had been so full of the joy of life 
that he had hardly stopped to name his sen- 
sations. But the thought that Adelaide 
should be a part of any one but himself 
struck him like a blow of cold, sharp steel. 
He went about suffering with his wound, 
unaware that his own manner reacted on 
hers and made other demeanor difficult to 
her. But whatever it all meant, and how- 
ever it all happened, it served to throw 
Dominique back upon Ladeuce. Let the 
happy people on the hill alone ; they were 
of a different race from him, a vagabond of 
the water world; he would stay with his 
kind. It was his first experience of trouble, 
and it went hard with him. If this was all 
there was of life was it worth while to have 
it? He had no anger with Gascoygne ; Gas- 
coygne deserved all the happinesss there 
was in the world, only he could not stand 
by and see him enjoy it. 

Tt all suited admirably with the ideas of 
Ladeuce however. ‘‘A very suitable ar- 


rangement, that of your friend Gascoygne 
and the girl Adelaide,” he said. ‘The 
young man will settle to a good country 
doctor’s practice, and his wife will keep his 
dinners hot for him. As for you,”’ said La- 
deuce, ‘‘ you have to see the world.”’ 





x 

It was not much of the world that Domi- 
nique saw in the next week. He stayed 4t 
home with his father, he walked the beach 
with Ladeuce, listening tothe man’s strange 
stories that breathed in his ear a sort of 
forbidden music. He did not go at all to 
the cottage on the hill, where he had been 
wont to present himself every morning. 
The consequence of that was that after 
some days the sleigh came over with Ade- 
laide and her mother, Allia and Gascoygne. 
“*T suppose I must put up with tke man,”’ 
Adelaide had said toGascoygne. ‘‘I can’t 
let the Captain slip out of our lives in this 
way, and he suffering with his foot. And 
if we don’t go to-day I don’t know when 
we can. Mamma has a meeting to-morrow, 
and there is snow all along the sea that will 
be driving in by night.”’ 

The snow was driving in before night; 
but Ladeuce being absent in the town they 
had such a delightful old-time day that 
there was no resisting the Captain’s ur- 
gency that they should stay and dine and 
brighten the gloom of the increasing storm 
which their fine spirits hardly let them 
heed till the sudden twilight fell like a pall. 
When the Lieutenant came in he was 
shaggy with the snow, and reported the 
weather all he could make way against. 

Gascoygne went out to the stables at once. 
‘*We have been foolish to stay,” he said 
with vexation, as he returned. ‘But it is 
of no use to fret now. If we attempt to get 
back we shall be snowed in half way, where 
it would be impossible either to go or come. 
The storms in this bay seem to be swift as 
typhoons. We shall have to claim your 
hospitality, Captain Dacre, for the night.’’ 

And there was never man more delighted 
than Captain Dacre to afford it. 

Dominique went hesitatingly and sat by 
Adelaide. Mrs. Stuart bustled about with 
the man and maid making arrangements, 
the white hand with its-ruby as busy as a 
witch in the gale. Gascoygne walked up 
and down, looking out every few turns at 
the storm. The wind wailed about the 
house ; they could hear the scream of the 
breaker and its thunderous pounding on 
the beach below the long slope, the hiss of 
the flying spray that almost swept the win- 
dows, the far, wide booming of sea beyond 
sea ; but the early darkness was black and 
impenetrable except where the snow whirled 
and fled by like sparks of fire. The Cap- 
tain sat quietly on the opposite side of the 
hearth, that faint ray of old content upon 
his face. ‘‘The storm outside,’ he said, 
‘“‘makes our safety and warmth inside so 
much safer and warmer. The darkness 
makes our fire so much ruddier.”’ 

‘‘ These storms,”’ said Dominique, ‘ fol- 
low the inner storms with a strange attrac- 
tion. When I am at unrest I like to be out 
in them, as if I belonged to the weather.”’ 

“You are not at unrest now then,”’’ 
laughed Adelaide. 

‘*No,”’ he said. ‘‘I should like every- 
thing to pause forever just here.”’ 

‘‘The storms are like a great story to 
me,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘I always think 
of the latitudes one has traveled over to 
get here ; the palms it uprooted before it 
twisted these oaks; the heated air that 
rose over the hot-water regions for cooler 
air to rush in and take its place, plowing 
down the Gulf, rushing from the Carolinas 
and making the gale off Hatteras, whistling 
into the vacant space from Delaware and 
Chesapeake till the tempest works havoc 
on the Eastern Shore, then room for the 
cold blast from the Canadas to sing in, till 
we have the northeaster roaring the whole 
length of the coast against the wind, and 
growing fiereer every moment of the fight. 
Eh ?” 

‘*Yes,’? said Dominique, ‘‘and there 
comes to be then a personality about a 
storm, as if it had a supernatural life of its 
own—were a great elementary agency ; and 
it makes your heart beat when you think 
that you, that any man with a rope and stick 
can face it and master it, as a thousand little 
coasters are doing now—only give them sea- 
room.”’ 

‘It might make your heart beat in a dif- 
ferent fashion,’’ said Ladeuce, ‘‘if you had 
seen some of the tempests that Dacre and I 


have tussled with down in the hurricane. 


region. Do you call to mind one, my Cap- 
tain, when we brought up a drowning 
woman and child from the wreckage float- 
ing by us? There were a thousand furies 
abroad that night. It makes you pale to 
think of it, I see. Tush, tush, it’s over 


now, and I’ve seen almost as bad a one con- 
jured up by a Fantee on a West Indian 
reef with the bead I just gave Miss Allia 
—a little Voodoo devil I think it is.” 

‘* You don’t mean so !’’ exclaimed Allia. 

‘**T don’t mean that it is a little Voodoo 
devil or that I have seen the storm? There 
is no accounting for these Obeah mysteries ; 
you can show this bead to any black in the 
tropics and he will fall to trembling ’’— 

“*T rather think,’’ laughed Allia, ‘‘I had 
better not wear it.’’ 

‘* Why, the very man who gave it to me— 
he was a slaver’’— 

‘*A slaver!’’ cried Adelaide forgetfully. 
** And you know such men!”’ 

‘One falls in with everybody in beating 
about the world.”’ 

‘*Enough, Ladeuce !’”’ said the Captain 
with sudden roughness. ‘‘ Enough!’ 

‘*You see the power of the little fetich 
for yourself,’’ said the man again, with his 
sharp glance and laugh. ‘‘ What a storm 
it is beginning to arouse in Miss Allia and 
the Captain! If she threw it in the fire 
I’ve no doubt you would see a flame flash 
up the chimney, with a black devil a-top of 
it, that would make your hair stand on end. 
Oh yes, I have fallen in with slavers, Miss 
Adelaide. And there might be worse 
men.”’ 

** Never !’’ cried Adelaide. 

‘* Never ?”” 

“I should think it would be about im- 
possible,’’ said Dominique, poking the fire. 

‘Prejudice! I have been entertained on 
board their craft and’”’— 

‘What!’ exclaimed Adelaide again. 
‘* You have broken the bread of such crea- 
tures !”’ 

‘* A cosmopolitan takes the world as he 
finds it. You would not break their 
bread ?”’ 

“Oh no!’’ she cried, with her face white 
and her eyes glowing, as if feeling herself 
degraded by the address of one who would. 
“T should die with the first morsel! I 
should hope to, indeed! The bread of bar- 
terers in flesh and blood ’’— 

‘““You meet every day, and with no 
shrinking, some man who sells rum or 
opium, who barters in souls, who makes 
widows and orphans. Now you know no- 
thing about it,’’ he said, modulating his 
tones. ‘‘The slaver follows his business 
with no more idea of wrong than the men 
in your bay have when they come in with a 
cargo of herring ’”’— 

‘*Nonsense, Lieutenant,’’ said Domi- 
nique. ‘There you go too far. Men can- 
not traffic in flesh and blood and not know 
it. Men cannot dip their hands into the 
horrors of the middle passage, cannot pur- 
sue the vilest, most loathsome business in 
life and not be corrupted. Faugh! I agree 
with Adelaide. I would as soon touch the 
hand of a leper !’’ 

Ladeuce laughed again. ‘‘ How impetu- 
ous youare! You go off half-cocked—Ah ! 
What is this, my Captain? You are the 
color of palm oil and ivory!’ And they 
all started to see the Captain bending over 
the fire, pale as clay and muttering to him- 
self. 

“Tt revolts him,’’ said Ladeuce. ‘He 
has sensibilities.” 

‘* Let me alone,’’ said the Captain hoarse- 
ly. And only Ladeuce guessed with what 
difficulty that backward motion of the up- 
lifted hand was kept from hitting the face 
above him and cutting the smooth lips 
against the teeth. 

Dominique came quickly to his father 
with a glass of wine. ‘‘ You have taken a 
cold,’’ he said. ‘‘ We will all have cham- 
pagne with you. The Lieutenant has 
taught us drinking habits. We will have 
a little concrete summer to drown out this 
bitter winter. Are you all right now? I 
am glad Gascoygne is here. You are not 
going to be ill? I never saw you really 
ill.”’ 

“‘Tam all right,” said the Captain with 
shaking lips. ‘‘Let me be—let me be. A 
sudden chill. My foot. If I take a min- 
ute’s sleep you will pardon me, Mrs. Stu- 
art?’’ And Mrs. Stuart had hurried for a 
cushion, and Adelaide, springing to her 


-feét, had already brought a sofa blanket 


and had taken a seat on a low hassock at 
his side, holding his hand that had a strange 
thrill in it. ‘‘ Now sleep,” she said, ‘‘and 
we will talk as if you were miles away. 
Do you want me to sing to you first?’ 
And she loosened the roses from her breast 
and pinned them on his coat, and taking 
his hand again in hers sang the old Scotch 
songs he liked so well that she had sung 
all the tune out of them for her own ears 
long ago. And only Dominique, who stood 
with his hand on his father’s head, heard 
him murmuring, “Ah, it is too much, too 
much! All these innocent things.” 

*“T heard that last air once on the 
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laxericas, to give you the long and short 
of it. That is what the name of the Mar- 
quis in this generation would be if he were 
in possession or were in existence. But 
they don’t know where he is. They don’t 
know where he is,’’ repeated Ladeuce 
slowly. ‘I passed some nights once in 


fields and cork forests in old Spain, sugar 
and coffee plantations in Porto Rico, and 
quarries of wonderful marbles in the Isla 
de Pinos—revenues of doubloons that have 
‘ piled together year by year. There is no 
richer hidalgo in all the kingdom. And 
what blood flows in his veins! It is the 
blood of kings. Heroes lift their hands 
whenever he does. Ojala! Some day the 
young Marquis will come to his own.”’ 

“The what?’ asked Mrs. Stuart, who 
had been modding herself. 

“The Marquis Angel del Riviero y Zu- 


malaxericas.” Thanks. I like to roll the 
syllables.”’ 
‘Is he young ?”’ asked Allia. 


‘He ought to be just turned of twenty- 
one if he‘is alive at all,’’ said the raconteur. 
‘And what’a career waits for him! A 
dozen titles of his own—an old grandee of 
Spain. Jewels fit for crowns. Castles in 
the hills and summer palaces by the sea. 
Not a pleasure in Christendom but at his 
service. Not a princess in Europe but 
might take his hand. What fiestas he will 
have to remember’’— 

‘** What nights we had in Egypt,’ ’’ said 
Dominique idly. 

‘*And how do you know he will come 
to his own ?’’ asked Allia. 

“‘T don’t believe he can stay away,”’’ said 
Ladeuce, lifting his eyebrows. ‘‘ Probably 
kept in ignorance by those that mean well ; 
but murder will out you know. He will 
learn to love luxury—he will gravitate to 
his own.”’ 5 

“If it is his own, I hope so.”’ 

‘** And there is something picturesque, is 
tkere not,’ said Mrs. Stuart, ‘‘about such 
rank and wealth and all its appanage—old 
halls your fathers trod, old banners they 
bore to battle’ — 

“ And old gold to spend. For my part I 
only wish I were twenty years younger and 
able to prove myself the Marquis Angel del 
Riviero y Zumalaxericas.”’ 

** And for my part,” said Dominique, ‘I 
am content as I am, and only wish this eve- 
ning were to last a hundred years. You 
may be your Marquis of Carabas and wel- 
come Lieutenant. I had much rather be 
the son of an old sea captain, sitting here 
and hearing the storm and the sea tear up 
and down the beach in these great organ 
tones. I think you will have to stay herea 
week at least, Adelaide.’’ 

“*T think we will all go to bed,”’ said the 
Captain, staggering to his feet. ‘‘This 
gale takes the vitality out of us.’’ 

The storm had blown out its fury when 
they rose in the morning. The sun shone 
in an azure heaven where the wind huddled 
_ a white flock of clouds before it; the sea 
was swinging in huge sapphire rollers and 
throwing a spray of frozen spume far up the 
beach and the long slope below the win- 
dows; the old plum-orchard and the 
twisted oaks glittered in miracles of crys- 
tal; the world was white far back over the 
meadows, and the farmers with their steam- 
ing oxen were breaking out the roads, 
which they had grown into the habit of 
doing for the Captain, who had not only 
become the friend of each one among them, 
but who was so important an aid in the 
matter of their taxes. The harnesses were 
lengthened with straps from the Captain’s 
team, the horses were put in tandem, the 
better to tread the narrow road, the merry 
party went out into the peaceful world of 
snow and sun, the horses floundering and 
plunging, the sleigh tipping, the drifts 
powdering about them, but Dominique 
riding the thill-horse and taking them 
safely through, his satchel under their 
seats, on the way back with him to his 
classes. 

“‘Dominique,’’ his father had said to 
him when alone on the morning he started, 
“you pleased me last night when they 
talked and thought me sleeping. You 
showed you despised wealth. Have you 
ever considered that there is something 
less noble than work in living on another’s 
earnings, in living even on your own earn- 


ings of the past while you have life and 
health and strength? What if we gave 
what we have to those that need it more 


charts. If we kept enough to buy a coaster 
to begin with we could pay for it from our 


*T think you are a little beside your- 
self,’ said Dominique gayly, ‘‘ with last 
night’s pleasure, and I think moreover that 
you had better come up to me as soon as I 
am settled and have a go at my mathe- 
matics.” 





xI 

Ir was not Captain Dacre that went up 
to Dominique. It was Ladeuce who, bid- 
ding the Captain good-by for awhile, in- 
stalled himself in lodgings at Dominique’s 
elbow and began to make himself indispen- 
sable, not all at once, but by. degrees, not 
to the young man’s mathematics, but to 
his pleasures ; and why not? Why should 
Dominique distrust his father’s friend ? 
Why should he stop to think twice of the 
right or wrong of a thing with him? The- 
atres? Oh, he had always gone to the 
theatre. But behind the scenes—that was 
anew world. That was to be a man about 
town. And behind the scenes at a ballet— 
ah! here life began. Wines? horses? play? 
sumptuous dinners with good comrades? 
Now things went more swiftly. Splendor? 
spendthriftry? Ladeuce paid the bills. 
Were not things always within bounds? 
Was there not a certain elegance about it 
all? Did Ladeuce suffer degeneration into 
vulgarity in his lessons in the love of lux- 
ury? The man was charming, the plea- 
sures were alluring—young blood is hot; 
and in Dominique’s blood, with its tropic 
currents, with what answered for the milk 
of the old Roman wolf, to dream was to 
do, to wish was to possess, his swift senses 
swept him away on the eddy into the vortex 
before he knew his foot was wet, The love 
of Adelaide? Adelaide would be there 
still when he went back to her, and was he 
going to be a poltroon and hesitate about 
seeing life for the sake of any lily-livered 
girl? His father— If all Ladeuce hinted 
were true, his father had seen life long ago 
and would know it was but passing through 
an experience of his own. His letters home 
had never been frequent ; why should they 
be more so now, since neither asymptote 
nor hyperbola, straight-flush nor ante 


‘would particularly please the readers? 


And as for the sequence—but why fol- 
low him? 

It was one fresh spring morning, when 
all the air was sweet with growing grass, 
with budding branches, and with the clean 
and wholesome scent of upturned furrows, 
when bees were humming and birds were 
twittering, and the world seemed as if it 
might be such a pleasant world, other 
things agreeing, that Adelaide saw Domi- 
nique’s boat flying over the water on its 
sail. _She had not known he was at home 
again, and she caught up her hat and 
shawl and ran down through the terraces 
of the garden to the shore to meet him. 

He leaped out, as the prow ran up the 
pebbles, only to take her hand and half 
draw, half lift her into the boat. Then he 
sprang in again, pushed off with an. oar 
and trimmed his sail, and they were sweep- 
ing away before the gentle land breeze, 
bowing and dipping from one soft long 
swell to the next, till only the salt breath 
of the outer sea blew about them and the 
land was far behind before he spoke again 
after his first glad cry of ‘‘ Adelaide !’’ 

‘Well, Dominique,”’ she said at last, 
tired of waiting, with her smile which was 
only like pale sunshine over rain, ‘‘is it 
some trouble? AmIto help you? Can I? 
Have you come to tell me ?”’ 

“Wait! wait!’ he cried. ‘‘ You will hear 
it soon enough—soon enough!’ And on 
they sailed. 

“Tt pains you so, let me have my half of 
it,” she urged again with the smile. 

*O my God!” he answered her then. 
**You shall have it. I will not spare you 
pain. I am disgraced. Iam expelled from 
my class in dishonor. I have my choice to 
leave, or to be thrust out and the tale of 
my misdeeds laid before my father. And 
I cannot bear it. I cannot face him. I 
cannot see him take his death wound. I 
am going away. That will give him an- 
other thought. I am going away; none 
will ever see me again till I can look them 
in the face !’’ 

“You are going away !”’ 

“Out into the outer world; to retrieve 
myself, Adelaide—or to die. When I come 


back it will be because Iam sure of my- 
self.” 

“Oh, Dominique, that is no way! Stay 
here—stay with us !’’ 

‘‘Impossible. It isa terrible nightmare ! 
I must wake from it; I must get so far 
away that I cannot dream the evil 
again. I must go. But, Adelaide, I must 
have one hope in the world, one anchor !”’ 
He looked at her with wild, eager, ques- 
tioning eyes. Was he absolutely sure of 
this love that had never been spoken plainly 
between them, that had perhaps seemed to 
them too sacred to trifle with, too natural 
to doubt? Would she save him? Would 
she destroy him utterly? ‘‘Oh, how can I 
look in your dear sweet eyes,’ he cried, 
**when I cannot look in his? Adelaide, I 
must leave my wife behind me.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause. 
will,” said Adelaide then simply. 
your wife forever and ever.” 

‘Ah, I know,” he said impatiently. 
‘But I am so vile myself I distrust every- 
body. I distrust you. I cannot tell what 
may happen. It must be my wife by law 
that I leave.” 

** Dominique !”’ 

“Yes, Adelaide. Andit is easy enough. 
The Cape is just under our lee. We will 
shape our course for that. _We will find 
our license and a minister, and no one shall 
be the wiser till I come back to claim you.”’ 

“*Oh, Dominique ! It is not to be thought 
of !”’ 

‘*Tt is to be done !”’ he cried. 

‘* Dominique, you would not care to come 
baek to the woman who could marry you 
in secrecy and shadow.”’ 

**Care !’’ 

“Tt is not right. I should be living a 
falsehood. I should be deceiving my mother 
and your father.’’ 

She was so heavenly in her grave and 
stately innocence, surveying him with the 
level gaze of her shining eye, the white sail 
behind her, the blue sky above her, ringed 
by the purple sea, so sweet, so pure, so 
lofty, his heart stood still to think he 
might have lost this too. 

‘“‘And if you do not,’ he avowed, “I 
shall not be living at all. Look how black 
the depths below us are! You will give me 
your promise here and now, or I will slip 
over the boatside and down into the deep- 
est and blackest of them, and so end the 
whole matter. Quite likely the best end- 
ing it could have for you.”’ 

‘Oh, Dominique!’ she cried, the tears 
starting. ‘‘I love you. I want you to be 
happy. But this will make me miserable.”’ 

“Tt is my province to make people mise- 
rable. You will be more so, perhaps, when 
the water rolls over me till the sea gives 
up its dead. And that, by heaven, it shall 
do, unless I have your word!’ And he 
waited, leaning forward, all determination, 
all tenderness, flaming from his dark eyes 
and pale face, the impersonation of impas- 
sioned splendor. ‘‘ You have yielded,’’ he 
said presently. ‘‘I see you have. Oh, 
Adelaide, my darling, my darling, if there 
is any strength in me you shall be glad of 
it. And if there is none, why then—you 
and I were one when first we saw each 
other—our fates were cast together. It is 
not that I ask so much of you—we cannot 
help ourselves. And you shall not be what 
I am, but I will mount to you.’’ 

An hour’s swift, silent sailing, before 
they threaded the fleet of anchored fishing 
boats and touched the cape. A hurried 
walk to the town hall for the license, Ade- 
laide hesitating, tearful, voiceless. <A 
search for the clergyman, that scorched 
her with a sort of shame. Then the brief 
service, as hurried a return to the boat, 
and the sail set for Coastcliff again. 

“You are my wife,’”’ said Dominique, 
with something of the old spirit flashing 
up. ‘‘And them that God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder, nor no wo- 
man either. Don’t think that I shall not 
come back to you, that you shall not be 
proud of me yet! When I am master of a 
Cunarder ”*— 

* Are you going to sea, Dominique ?” 

‘*No matter where I am going.” 

‘But I have a right to know, have I 
not ?”’ she urged, the smile glancing on the 
tears. 

**You shall hear from me in ways that 
you will understand. As for you, I must 
take you on trust. I was wrong—I do be- 
lieve in one thing yet. I believe in you, 
Adelaide.”’ 

The wind had changed and was coming 
briskly as May winds will, a baffling wind 
that seemed to blow from all quarters be- 
fore it blew out of the thunder-cloud; the 
sea was rising. Dominique had all he 
could do to manage the cockle-shell of a 
boat in the cross seas; sunset heaped the 
thunder-clouds with flames before them 


“You 
“Tam 


and faded to a rosy glow through which 
the stars were gleaming, ere they touched 
the place whence they had started. Tired 
and wet and hungry, but ignorant of any 
of it, they went up from the shore; and as 
they parted in the dark and dew, for one 
moment Dominique’s arms were about his 
wife, and the first kiss of her lover’s was 
her husband’s. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








LITERARY NOTES. 





Louis STEVENSON, the essayist, is engaged 
upon a biography of William Hazlitt. 








Mr. Aupricu, who has for some time been 
silent, is announced as at work upon a biog- 
raphy of N. P. Willis, for the “‘ American Men 
of Letters ”’ series. 


M. Epmonp About, who has published more 
than thirty-five books, does not soften in manner 
as he grows older, but retains in full the brusque- 
ness of his earlier years. 

PuHILtip BOURKE Marston protests, in the 
April Atlantic, against Mr. Munby’s “‘ Dorothy,” 
in which he contends that the religion of poetry 
is the worship of the beautiful, and that from 
this point of view the poem is almost sacrilegious. 





THE work on Egyptian Obelisks written by 
Lieutenant-Commander Goringe and issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, contains forty-nine plates 
and a minute account of the methods adopted 
in transporting the Central Park obelisk to this 
country. 


RoBerT BucHANAN has followed the example 
of Holman Hunt in marrying this winter his 
first wife’s sister. The marriage is of course 
illegal in England, and it is suggested that he 
may use the experience as the foundation of 
another novel. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH is said to have declared 
just before his death that he died from sorrow 
and shame at the present state of his fatherland, 
in whose future he had lost all faith. He had 
resolved never to return to it when he set out on 
his fatal journey to Mentone. 


TIME seems already to be sifting the work of 
Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik, who is almost inva- 
riably both at home and abroad mentioned as 
the author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” A 
new volume of sketches has just come from her 
pen, entitled ‘‘ Plain Speaking.” 








M. DavupDET announces that he has no scruple 
whatever in putting both friends and acquaint- 
ances into his novels. A tragical experience of 
real life was the foundation of ‘“‘ Jack,’’ Jack 
being a real person whom he knew well and 
was at one time able to assist. 


ONE man has been found who refuses abso- 
lutely to print the letters of a distinguished 
man now in his possession. It is Professor Mar- 
tin, of Leipsic, who owns Schiller’s correspon- 
dence with his physician, the Privy Councillor 
Stark, and who denies the right of the world 
to these confidential letters between physician 
and patient. The world experiences a new sen- 
sation in being denied anything confidential for 
which it chooses to ask, but it is at least a whole- 
some one. 


HeErMAN C, MERIVALE’s play of ‘‘The Cynic,” 
recently brought out in London, has singularly 
enough preceded instead of following a novel 
containing the same plot and dialogue, and 
published under the title of ‘‘Faucit of Balliol.” 
The author insists in both novel and play that 
men still exist given over wholly and absolutely 
to the love of evil for evil’s sake, and incapable 
of either repentance or remorse, a view which 
since the Guiteau experience has found many 
more advocates than formerly. 





A NEw literary enterprise has been begun at 
Naples under the direction of Signora Fanny 
Zampini-Salazaro, the object being to introduce 
a higher culture amongst her countrywomen. 
To this end a series of works, original or trans- 
lated, under the title of ‘‘ Biblioteca Azzurra,”’ 
is to be issued, and the first of this series, trans- 
lated it is said with great precision and elegance, 
is Mrs. Craik’s ‘“‘ The Ogilvies.’’ The chief object 
of the directress is the elevation of character 
among the women of Italy, and Naples is not 
alone in this work, Milan, Florence and Rome 
joining hands in the common endeavor to raise 
the standard of life and thought. 

“THe Fate of MADAME La Tour” is some- 
thing more than a thrilling and fascinating 
story; it is historical as well, every incident 
being substantiated, and the demand for it has 
increased so steadily that a new edition is now 
under way and will soon be issued by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. A final chapter, entitled 
‘*The Remedy,”’ gives not only full reasons for 
an entire reorganization of the government of 
Utah Territory, but also proposes a certain line 
of needed legislation. Mrs. Paddock, the au- 
thor, lived for years in Salt Lake City, and 
writes with forceand fearlessness, and nothing 
could be more thoroughly in the current of the 
time or do better service in lighting up many 
shadowed places than this revelation of actual 
and well-confirmed facts. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


*MARKETING—POULTRY, GAME AND 
FISH. 


Au fowl under a year old may be said 
to come under the head of chickens, the 
same test as to age and tenderness apply- 
ing to all, this being the bending of the 
lower end of the breast bone, which in a 
chicken is always soft and pliable. Fall 
and winter are the seasons when they are 
cheapest, the price ranging from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents per pound, according to 
size. They should be used especially for 
broiling and roasting. For salads, soup or 
to serve boiled, old fowls are far richer in 
flavor as well as more economical, the pro- 
portion of meat to bone being much larger 
and the price also a few cents less. 

Turkeys if very large and fat are apt to 
be a little strong, from eight to ten pounds 
being the best weight both for flavor and 
use. The meat should be firm, the fat 
white, the breast plump and the end of the 
breast bone easily bent. Geese are much 
more troublesome to buy, an old goose 
very possibly looking quite as desirable as 
@ younger one. After three years old no 
method of cookery can disguise rankness 
of flavor or bring more than a suggestion 
of tenderness, and as they live to thirty 
years and more it will be seen that disap- 
pointment is likely for the inexperienced 
buyer. ‘“‘Green geese” are young geese 
from two to four months old, carefully fed, 
very high priced and very delicious. Their 
season is summer and early fall. In buying 
older ones if the windpipe is brittle and 
breaks easily when pressed between finger 
and thumb the bird is young, if it rolls it 
is not to be trusted. 

Ducks can be tested in the same manner 
as chickens, the domestic duck being in 
season through nearly the whole year. Un- 
der the head of game at least twenty dif- 
ferent varieties are found, the canvas-back 
being finest, and the mallard and red-head 
next. All wild duck are roasted without 
stuffing. The price varies greatly, accord- 
ing to both season and supply, a pair of 
canvas-backs being from $1.50 to $5.00. 
Wild pigeons are cheap, but likely to be 
both dry and tough, requiring careful stew- 
ing or potting to make them tender. Tame 
pigeons are very much more tender, and 
appear in market in October, and squabs, 
the young of the tame pigeon, are extremely 
delicate. Prairie chickens are in season 
from September to February, but can be 
found till April. The meat is dark but very 
tender. The breasts require larding to pre- 
vent dryness, and are usually the only part 
used where they are roasted. It must be re- 
membered by unaccustomed buyers that 
the odor about all wild birds is the gamey 
one peculiar to them, and entirely different 
from that of tainted meat. 

Venison is in season through the entire 
year, and even in summer must be kept at 
least ten days before cooking, while in win- 
ter three weeks will be none too long. The 
cuts are almost the same as in mutton: 
saddle, leg and loin or haunch, fore-quar- 
ter and steaks. The lean should be dark- 
red and the fat white. The meat being very 
dry requires profuse basting, and is often 
covered with a thick paste of flour and 
water for the first hour or two in order to 
keep in juices. 

Quail are tender and juicy and much less 
expensive than woodcock, the latter being 
in season from July to November, but al- 
ways very high in price. 

In buying fish one test applies to all, 
whether large or small. If fresh the eyes 
are full and clear, the fins are stiff and the 
skin and scales bright. If the eyes are dim 
and sunken it is not fit for use, and no pro- 
testations from the fish-man should induce 
one to buy it. Of the many varieties but 
few can find mention here. All small fish 
come under the head of ‘‘ pan-fish,’’ and 
are best fried. Among the larger ones, cod 
is in season through the whole year, though 
best in fall and winter. Halibut is always 
in season, but if too large is coarse and 
dry. In a fresh one the flesh is pearly 
white, and cuts from one not exceeding 
seventy-five pounds in weight are best. 
Salmon is in season from April to July, but 
best in June. It is rich ift oil and a less 
quantity is needed than of lighter fish. 
Mackerel and herring also abound in oil, as 
do all the darker fish, and are therefore 
more nutritious. Spanish mackerel, in sea- 
son from June to October, have rows of yel- 
low spots instead of the dark lines on the 
sides, and are very high priced. 

Lobsters are best in May and June. If 
fresh the tail when straightened will spring 
back into position, but unless one is will- 
ing to face the unpleasantness of boiling 
them at home it is best to buy them ready 


boiled, remembering in buying that good 
ones are very heavy for the size, and that 
medium-sized ones are tenderest arid sweet- 
est. 

The quality and flavor of an oyster de- 
pend almost entirely on the feeding grounds, 
the finest in the market being Blue Points, 
a small, round oyster from Long Island, 
and the most expensive of all varieties. 
Oysters soon lose flavor and character after 
opening, and in buying it is safest to have 
them opened before one. The small ones 
have most flavor and make better stews and 
soups, but for frying, large ones are much 
more convenient, If desired for roasting 
many people keep the live oysters for some 
days in a.cool place, the cellar floor being 
the best, and sprinkle them well morning 
and night with meal and water, which is 
thought to fatten as well as give a more 
delicate flavor. 

NO TIME. 

In looking back to the days of childhood 
how much better we remember the twilight 
talk around the fire, the long supper hour 
or bedtime alone with ‘‘ Mother” than any 
dress we wore or cake we ate. In these 
days when our duties are so multiplied, 
and we are called here and there we take 
the children as we do our charities and fit 
them into the day’s organization. To keep 
them well, to dress and educate them fills 
all the time we can give to them. But how 
about the life lived with the children? To- 
day we cannot spare the time for long, lazy 
hours, loitering by the sea or in the woods, 
or for a morning by the nursery fire. The 
nurse puts the baby to bed, and it is around 
her neck that it clings; in her care it falls 
asleep. It runs to her with its burnt finger, 
and to the mother with its quarrels and 
complaints. Then the time comes when she 
loses even her judicial character, and her 
decisions are put aside as of little account. 
This mother, too busy to secure her son, 
does not have to wait until he ‘‘ marries a 
wife’’ before she loses him, inasmuch as 
she never had him except so far as nature 
gave him to her. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* WHAT is the process of preparing evaporated 
apples, and are they as wholesome as those dried in 
the old-fashioned way?’’—A. F. B., St. Albans, 
Vermont, 

The apples are pared, cored and sliced into 
pieces not over the sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness, the three processes being all by machinery. 
They are then exposed at once to the fumes of 
sulphur, which arrests fermentation and pre- 
vents their turning dark, and then to a hot, dry 
blast of air, by which they are reduced to about 
half their original weight. Even this loss is far 
less than in drying by the old method, while 
much more of the flavor is preserved. Even 
with the labor-saving peelers, etc., the cost is 
nearly twice that of apples dried in the ordi- 
nary way, but sauce made from the evaporated 
fruit can hardly be distinguished from that 
from fresh fruit. As to wholesomeness, inas- 
much as almost all the characteristics of the 
apple have been preserved, while by the old 
method a large proportion are lost, it is quite 
safe to affirm that what comes nearest the origi- 
nal thing must be the most wholesome, and 
dieticians agree in this. 

**T have heard that figs make a good pudding. Is 
this so, and have you any rule for one?’’—C,, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

A very excellent one is made as follows : One 
cup of molasses, one cup of finely-chopped suet, 
one cup of milk, four cups of sifted flour, two 
eggs well beaten, one even teaspoonful each of 
salt, cinnamon and soda, half a grated nutmeg, 
one pound of figs cut in small bits ; half a pound 
will answer. Mix together the molasses, suet, 
spice, salt and cut figs and add the beaten eggs. 
Dissolve the soda in a little hot water, stir into 
the milk and add to the mixture. Now stir in 
the flour, beating all several minutes. Butter a 
pudding boiler, or if you have none a tin pail 
with a close lid. Set it in a saucepan of boiling 
water and boil steadily not less than three hours, 
renewing the water if it boils away. It can be 
eaten with or without sauce, that given in No. 
2 of “* OuR CoNTINENT”’ being very good with it. 

**Does ‘The Household’ department go back of 
the present time for culinary or other lore connected 
with it, and if so can it give the rule for the pie pre- 
sumably famous, mentioned in these lines from Pope’s 
‘Imitation of the First Satire of Horace’ : 

*** Each mortal has his pleasure; none deny 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pie.’ 

** Who was Darty, and what was his pie like ?’’— 
Inquiring Friend, Germantown, Pa. 

In early editions of Pope a foot-note answers 
your first question as follows: ‘‘ Charles Darti- 
neuf, or Dartiquenave, was surveyor of the 
King’s gardens and paymaster of the Board of 
Works. He is frequently noticed by writers of 
the period, among others by Swift in his ‘ Jour- 
nal to Stella.’ He was supposed to be a natu- 
ral son of Charles II, and died in May, 1738.’’ 

The recipe for his ham-pie is in a curious book 
published in 1730, written by Charles Carter, 
cook to the Duke of Argyle, and is announced 
on the title page to have been “‘ approved by 
divers of the prime nobility and by several mas- 
ters of the art and mystery of cooking.’’ Darty 
was one of these, and here is his pie: “ First 
boil your ham, but not too much. Take off the 


skin and pare off all the rust and outside and 
take out all the bones ; cut some hacks in it in 
the inside and season it with pepper, cloves, 
mace and ginger, and wash the top with the 
yolk of an egg, and season and strow over some 
thyme and parsley minced ; make a coffin and 
put in your ham in the middle, put some forced 
meat round, and round that partridges, chick- 
ens and pigeons and some forced meat be- 
tween ; season all, but lay over some hard yolks 
of eggs, artichoke bottoms quartered and chest- 
nuts blanched : lay scalded lettuce or asparagus 


scalded in short bunches ; put over butter and: 


close and bake it. Cut it up and take out the 
fat, put in some good gravy and shake it to- 
gether and put over it a ragoust of pallats and 
sweet breads, cocks’ combs, morelles, truffles 
and mushrooms and serve it away hot to the 
table; garnish with the cover, cut.” 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 








OUR SOCIETY. 


YOUNG BEAUX AND OLD BACHELORS. 
THE line of demarcation between “eligi- 
bles” and “‘detrimentals” is not so sharply 
drawn in America as in England, for the 
very good reason that the “‘detrimental’’ 
of this year is quite likely to become the 
‘eligible’? of the next, In England a 
younger son who has no fortune of his own, 
and who has manifested no remarkable 
genius in any direction, is considered de- 
cidedly a ‘‘detrimental.’’ He is an alarming 
neighbor, at whose approach all wise mam- 
mas gather in their pretty daughters as a 
hen gathers her chickens under her wings, 
unless indeed he be the younger son of a 
noble house. In that case his good blood 
and good breeding have a decided market 
value in certain directions, and the father 
of many a pretty girl will be glad to pay 
for them a large part of the fortune he 
himself has made in brewing or baking. 

In America what is most in demand is 
capacity. Most American fathers value the 
evident capacity to succeed in business and 
to make a fortune quite as highly as they 
do an inherited competence, and the young 
man who has shown that he can get on and 
who has already made himself a value is 
not regarded as a ‘“‘detrimental.’’ In the 
Eastern States, at least, where, in Massa- 
chusetts alone, there are thirty thousand 
more women than men, the position of a 
prosperous and unmarried young man is a 
very pleasant one. He is as welcome every- 
where as flowers are in January. 

He is a joy forever, whether he is a thing 
of beauty or not, and if he is handsome 
and distinguished-looking his life is as sur- 
rounded by pleasant things, and he is as 
much sought and courted as any pretty 
girl of them all. He is in request for par- 
ties, he must lead the German, and beauty 
wears for him her brightest smiles and her 
prettiest gowns. 

This is his danger. The mocking bird, 
who sings every other bird’s song so well, 
has no song of its own; and the fine young 
man whosuns himself insomany smiles now 
and then forgets to choose, and finds him- 
self before he knows it getting to be an old 
beau, with the habit of society upon him 
and habit of home unformed. The hand- 
some and prosperous young man in society 
is perhaps the happiest of human creatures. 
He is better off than his pretty sister, be- 
cause he has the privilege of choice, and 
like the prince in the fairy story can say, 
**Come thou along with me’’ to whomever 
he will. But I believe that for the young 
man of society to become an old beau is 
just as sad a thing as for the prettiest rose- 
bud to feel that she is overblown. 

The perception of his lessening social 
value is longer in coming to him, no doubt ; 
but he sees it at last in the inattentive 
glance that roves beyond him when he 
comes nigh the beauty of the season ; in 
the occasional omission of his name from a 
party of young people ; even in the greater 
freedom with which girls are confided to 
his care as if he were no longer dangerous. 
Then is his soul filled with bitterness, and 
he begins to say to himself that the sea- 
sons have grown cold, and his heart is 
lonely. 

Perhaps he honestly tries to fall in love, 


and finds it impossible ; and that is a far’ 


more pathetic thing than even to love in 
vain. To have flitted so long from flower 
to flower, that rose and lily and pink have 
each an equal charm, and not one can hold 
his fancy more than another, that is a sad 
fate for a bee who should long ago have 
begun to store up honey for his life’s 
winter. 

The old beau looks about him and sees 
his contemporaries buying houses and lead- 
ing their children by the hand, and he scoffs 
a little perhaps and tries to think that he 
is glad not thus to be bored and burdened. 
But his laughter is hollow, and when he 


goes home at night and sits before his lone- 
some fire he sees in the firelight glow this 
long-lost Spanish castle, of which he threw 
away the key in his youth, and fancies what 
might have been if youth had but known. 

‘*TIs there any moral to that?’ asks the 
sauciest young voice over my shoulder, and 
I am awake again, for I too had begun to 
dream. 

Yes, my infant, a moral there is. Roses 
belong to June, and you cannot gather 
them under the skies of November. 

Since I believe a happy domestic life to be 
this world’s best gift, I do not believe that 
the old beau can have the best of life, unless 
by some rare chance he find the four-leaved 
clover of luck and love growing out of 
season and gather it. But if he is con- 
tented to wear his bachelor’s button 
frankly and easily, and to take the goods 
the gods still provide him, he may yet be a 
very agreeable member of society. The 
man who at fifty believes himself to be 
twenty-five is as incongruous and uncom- 
fortable a spectacle as the woman who at 
forty appears to have forgotten that she is 
more than eighteen ; but there is nothing 
undignified in the position of the spinster 
who has frankly accepted her single life, or 
of the bachelor who takes his middle-aged 
pleasures cheerfully, and no longer aspires 
to lead the German or to break hearts. I 
have one such example in my mind, and 
with 

‘* A merrier man, 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal.” 

He likes his game of whist, and he is a 
willing and delightful partner to the women 
who are old enough to play well, winning 
in a double sense of the word. He is full 
of pleasant surprises for his acquaintances ; 
he gives the most charming. of little par- 
ties ; he takes one friend for a drive; he 
finds a long-sought book for another ; he 
always manages to do the right thing at 
the right time. I have even known him to 
chance to bring the loveliest hot-house 
flowers to a country dinner-party in Decem- 
ber, and thus enchant the hostess who was 
grieving over the non-fulfillment of her own 
order to a city florist. He has the supreme 
good fortune to know how to make him- 
self agreeable, and instead of pitying him 
because his own fireside is lonely, his 
friends are selfishly a little rejoiced at it be- 
cause they can, by reason of that loneliness, 
lure him more frequently to their houses. 

But Iam speaking of a very rare man— 
scholar and gentleman, the very pink of 
courtesy and a fellow of infinite jest. To 
be all this, and therefore perennially ac- 
ceptable, would scarcely be so easy of 
achievement to most men as to marry, and 
thus secure for themselves a family circle, 
of which, as Artemus Ward observed, they 
may be “‘it, principally.” 

It must be an exceptionally fine man, or 
an exceptionally charming and attractive 
woman, who can pass middle age unmar- 
ried and escape that flippant pity, that tol- 
eration consciously kind, which wounds 
while it strives to heal. But the world is 
gentler to our misfortunes than to our fol- 
lies, and Dr. Holmes laughed his cynical 
and yet not ungenial laugh at his maiden 
aunt, not because her curls were wintry, 
but because she twined them still ‘‘in such 
a spring-like way.’’ Tobe a young bache- 
lor in society is to be the king of the hour 
and to hold the cup of life to one’s lips 
bubbling with pleasure and beaded with 
suceess ; to bean old beau—an elderly man 
about town—is to have drank off the bub- 
bles, indeed, and to have reached the dregs. 
But if, instead of an old beau, a man elects 
to step aside from the ranks of those who 
wait on woman’s favor to be the friend of 
his peers, the counsellor of the young fel- 
lows who come after him, the faithful 
knight in whom all womanhood finds its 
champion, to him the world is full of noble 
uses and serene joys ; and if he has missed 
the keenest bliss of youth he may possess 
the noblest serenity of age, and at least re- 
joice that what he has never won he can- 
not lose. LovursE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 





TWENTY antique Roman bronzes have lately 
been discovered near Liége in France. 


Ir ie a mistaken fancy to suppose that the 
leaves of plants grow out of the ground. They 
extract from the air what carbon they need and 
thus attain their growth. In other words it 
may be said, plants live on air. 


THE newly-finished observatory on Mount Et- 
na on account of its commanding position, will 
prove of invaluable service to astronomical sci- 
ence as well as to terrestrial physics. It is the 
highest building in Europe, being 2942 metres 
above the sea and 2323 metres above the Vesu- 
vius observatory. 
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of Christ as he appeared before Pilate, are the most apposite. 
“This man is of noble and lofty stature. . . His hair 
: is the color of wine and golden at the root ; and from 
the top of his head to the ears, straight and with- 
out lustre, but it descends from the ears to 
S SS the shoulders in glossy curls, flowing down 
SQ the back and parted into two portions 
SS down the middle, after the manner 
of the Nazarenes.. . . His 
beard is full and abund- 
ant, of the same color 
as his hair, and forked. 
His eyes are blue and 
very brilliant.’’ 

In the engraving No. 
1, which we have repro- 
duced on this page from 
Bosio’s great work on 
the Roman Catacombs, 
we have a portrait from 
the fourth century which 
agrees in main outlines 
with the description 
above quoted. The im- 
pression it conveys is one 
of strength and auste- 
rity, or perhaps rather 
of sadness. The mouth, 
however, is faulty, being 
too small and the lips 
too full to indicate de- 
cision of character. 

No. 3 is also from a 
very ancient portrait in 
the Catacombs. It is 
surrounded with a cross- 
shaped nimbus, and the 
expression is one of sad- 
ness and suffering, pain- 
fully so. The abundant, 
flowing hair parted in 
the middle and falling on 
the shoulders, the strong 
neck and broad face in- 
dicate a general adhe- 
rence to the description in the 
letter of Lentulus. That such could 
not have been the appearance of Christ 
would seem to be sufficiently proved by 
St. Paul’s condemnation of the wearing of 

long hair by men, a point he certainly never would 
have made could his hearers have quoted in their de- 
that there was not. These repeated statements were fence the example of Jesus, whose personal appearance must 
based partly on a literal appreciation of a passage in : have been known to many of them. 
Isaiah (chap. liii, v. 2): ‘He hath no form nor comeli- - - No. 4. No. 4 is more in accord with the letter of Lentulus, and 
ness ; we saw him, and he had neither form nor beauty ;”’ though of early date is probably designed by an artist who 
and partly on the opposition to the worship of physical had read the description there given, or a similar one cur- 
beauty which prevailed so extensively in the heathen world rent in the early centuries. It has less of severity than 
in the early centuries of our era. either of the others, and does not convey the impression of 

Certainly if there had been a historic basis for this or dignity of character so much as the uppermost we have 
any distinct tradition on the subject it would not have es- placed on the page. 
caped the vast erudition and enthusiasm of St. Augustine. The profile, No. 2, is of uncertain age, but certainly 
Yet he regarded all representations current in his day as very ancient. It is taken from a bronze medal in the 
merely the subjective creations of artists. He says in one British Museum, which was designed from an emerald 
passage of his work on The Trinity: ‘‘ Whatever the bodily given by the Sultan Bajazet II to Pope Innocent VIII. It 
appearance or face of our Lord was, and it was but one, is evidently more conventional than either of the three 
yet it is represented and diversified by a numberless variety others given, and in its outline points to an inspiration 
of ideals.” from the decadence of Greek art. Probably it was the 

Yet from a very early date there undoubtedly prevailed work of an engraver of the Eastern Empire after the fall 
a physical type widely accepted as that of Jesus. This is of Rome. 
described in a letter attributed to a fictitious Lentulus, A second ideal of Christ also prevailed in very early 
said to be a friend of Pontius Pilate. No doubt the letter times ; this was that of a beautiful youth, from eighteen 
is a late composition, probably of the fourth century, but to twenty-four years, the picture of physical health and 
it embodies an ancient tradition, as existing works of art 
attest. The following passages from this letter, descriptive 


N inexpressible interest attaches to the question of the tt ———— 
probable personal appearance of our Lord when Z 
clothed in human form. It seems strange 
that nowhere in the New Testament is any 

definite reference to his face or figure. While 
his unbelieving hearers are recorded as hav- 
ing ridiculed his habits of life, and 
repeated slightingly his humble 
origin, they never seem to have 
made his mien or fea- 
tures the subject of either 
taunts or praise. 

A similar silence was 
maintained by the apos- 
tles and their immediate 
successors in the early 
Church. Those of the 
Fathers who first men- 
tion the subject nearly 
all agree in the statement 
that Jesus was insignifi- 
cant in person and in 
features homely or irre- 
gular. Thus, Justin Mar- 
tyr, one of the most an- 
cient Christian writers 
says, ‘‘ When Jesus came 
to Jordan, He was con- 
sidered the son of Joseph 
the carpenter; and he 
appeared without come- 
liness, as the Scriptures 
declared.’’ Clement of 
Alexandria writes: ‘‘Our 
Lord himself was un- 
comely of aspect and his 
form was mean.” The 
ardent Tertullian wrote 
of him : “‘ His body did 
not reach even to human 
beauty, to say nothing of 
heavenly glory. Had the 
prophets given us no in- 
formation whatever con- 
cerning his ignoble ap- 
pearance, his very sufferings, 
and the contumely he endured, be- 
speak it all.’’ 

Many other early writers to the same 
effect could be quoted. But after all, was 
there any foundation for this wide-spread opin- 
ion? A fair examination makes it almost certain 
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beauty. Many such .representations are 
found in later Christian art monuments, 
say from the third to the sixth century. 
The growth of Christianity had absorbed or 
overmastered the old religion and it was no 
longer thought dangerous to seek the beau- 
tiful and the physically perfect. Not un- 
til long after, not till the ninth or tenth 
century, did the gloomy and painful events 
of our Lord’s life occupy pre-eminently the 
attention of artists. Not a single repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion is said to be 
found in earlier religious decoration. The 
growing sombreness and severity which the 
Church cultivated led to this change of mo- 
tives, as no doubt it also led to a change of 
feelings and sympathies. 

For centuries this continued to be the 
case, and only in the artistic enthusiasm of 
the renaissance did the ideal of the Saviour 
once more impress itself upon the imagina- 
tion of the artist as that of one perfect in 
form and feature, strong to suffer but not 
worn by suffering, combining the power of 
man and the delicacy of woman, chastened 
of all passion but sympathetic with all pain, 
that ideal, in short, which is that of Man- 
hood elevated through knowledge, experi- 
ence and divine light to Godhood. 
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” 6HE SEA OMTER 


(Enhydra Marina.) 


AN adult sea otter is an animal not much larger and very much in embon- 
point like a full-grown and well-conditioned beaver (Castor canadensis). The 
skin, however, lies upon it in a very different manner from that peculiar to the 
giant rodent just cited, since the folds of the otter’s hide when seized by the 
hand seem to have an enormous power of elastic stretching and rise from the 
adult body just as the skin does on the scruff of a puppy’s neck—in other 
words the cutaneous covering of the kalan appears to have been fashioned for 
twice the anatomical bulk which it rests upon. 

There is no sexual dissimilarity in color or size among the adults, and both sexes 
manifest that same intense shyness and aversion to man, coupled with the greatest solici- 
tude for their young, which they bring into existence at all seasons of the year, literally “rocked 
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Z in the cradle of the deep,’’ for unless the birth of the sea otter takes place upon beds of floating 

Z sea-weeds, unless upon such rafts of reproduction, then where that function takes place is not 

im: known to savage or civilized man. 

GZ The mother otter brings forth a single pup, which is only about fifteen inches long when born, 
y and provided with a rough coat of coarse brownish gray hair until it is two or three months old. From 
Z this poor condition of the pelt at birth the pelage of the sea otter steadily improves as it grows older 


and larger, so that by the age of three and four years the animal wears its prime coat of adolescence ; 
then the kalan sports one of rare beauty; its rich black gloss and characteristic velvety sheen and 
shimmer are well known to us. This fur when blown open by the inspector shows much lighter toward 
the roots than upon the surface, and extending over all are scattered glistening hairs, whitish to pure 
white, which add greatly or rather curiously to the beauty of the coat. 

The feet are so small that really nothing of the whole expansion of the sea otter’s skin is lost when 
they are cut off. I should say that the hinder limbs are the sole propulsive organs ; they are, when com- 
pared with the impotent tiny fore feet, large and strong and webbed between the toes like those of a 
duck. The natives told me that the creature swims with surprising rapidity and is a famous diver, and 
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a that often in its desperation and determination not to be captured alive it will deliberately jam itself into 
A rocky interstices and crevices below the surface of the water, from which it never rises in life. 
Zs, The sea otter is not gregarious ; it seems to lead a solitary existence, though the younger of its kind 
A do undoubtedly herd in small bodies of forty or fifty, with a sprinkling of a few adults throughout the 
ZB party, and so far forget themselves as to crawl out en masse upon some lonely rocky islet’s beach or reef 
ZB awash when howling gales of wind are blowing and high seas running. 
wm The devotion of the parent otter is remarkable when it is tested while the young are nursing. The 


maternal progenitor is said to lie upon her back in the water or on the kelp rafts, as the case may be, 
when she is surprised with her tender offspring ; she clasps the pup to her breast in her fore paws, and 
turning quickly exposes her back to the Aleutian spear-thrust or the instantaneous death-wound of the 
bullet—but desert her young, never ! 

There have been numerous attempts made by the natives to raise young otters which they have cap- 
tured as they speared or shot the mothers, but all these trials have failed; the kalan will not be com- 
forted, and deliberately starves itself to death. The diet is one of shell-fish almost exclusively—clams, 
mussels, sea urchins, etc, They are said to be very playful when all alone by themselves, and I am 
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/ @™ assured by several old sea otter hunters that they have watched the kalan for more than half an hour at 
‘wg a time as it lay upon its back at the surface of the water, where it sported by tossing a piece of sea-weed 
Zi up into the air from paw to paw, taking in all this time the greatest delight apparently in catching the 
Zo, Seas vy onthe dey ag bwney algoid ball before it could fall into the sea. It is also tireless in its playful attention to its young, and 
Zz ’ y YW Yi: MYUYLTLIZ will humor the juvenile gambols of its offspring for hours at a time. 
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GY; Yi 4 Yip SOUFEINAN) YI, The quick hearing and acute smell possessed by the sea otter are not surpassed and rarely equaled 
WY YYW ty 4 ty, yy k ” by any other animal. They will take alarm and leave from the most trivial causes, such as a small fire 
Vf PU L- BAB ten miles to the windward of them, and the footsteps of man must be washed by the ebb and flow 
<A "C; of many tides ere the traces upon the beach will cease to alarm and prevent its landing thereon should it chance to 
‘ approach for that purpose. ; 

The physiognomy of the sea otter is ugly; its small, snaky, glittering black eyes enhance the mal-contour of its 

*globose face. The capture of the sea otter is confined to-day, as it has been chiefly in times past, to the efforts of the 

natives of those lonely regions where it is found. These people employ four methods of securing this valuable quarry— 
t.é., the spearing-surround, that of surf-shooting, of clubbing and by netting. The oldest fashion and the one gene- 
rally used until the introduction of firearms is that of the spearing-surround. Its method was and is as follows: A 
party of fifteen or twenty men get into their skin kyacks, or bidarkies, two souls to each boat, and move out to sea 
under the control of a self-chosen leader. They spread themselves out in a long line, slowly and silently paddling over 
the waters where sea otters are most usually found or where they confidently expect to surprise them. When any one 
of these hunters discovers an otter, asleep most likely in the water, he makes a quiet signal by lifting his paddle or 
throwing up his arms. Not a word is speken or a paddle splashed while the men are thus scouring the sea. The signal 
given, he who gives it darts toward the animal, which instantly takes alarm and generally dives before the Aleut can 
get near enough to throw his spear. The hunter however keeps right on and stops his canoe directly over the spot 
where the kalan disappeared, leaving only the circling rings of water in displacement with the floating bubbles from 
its quick-caught breath. The other men taking quick note of the location of the discoverer over the wake of the startled animal, instantly deploy and scatter, forming a 
circle around the spot half a mile perhaps in circumference, where they pause and patiently wait for the reappearance of the otter at the surface. It must rise in ten or 
fifteen minutes to breathe; when it dces then the man who is in turn nearest to the point of reappearance again darts forward in-his canoe to the spot, just as his prede- 
cessor did, while all hands in the circle shout and throw their spears so as to make the creature dive again ere it shall have half caught its necessary modicum of fresh air, 
and thus not have even an instant in which to expel the poisoned gases that burden its lungs. This method is rapidly repeated as often as*the kalan can rise and dive, the 
canoe circle being rapidly drawn anew with each change of base, so that the surprises come so quickly and so surely that the unhappy and distressed brute finally becomes 
so filled with gases that it cannot longer dive and then becomes an easy victim and a rich reward for its savage captors. 

The “‘clubbing”’ of the sea otter is the most exciting and gamy undertaking of the Aleutian hunters, and it only transpires in the winter months, and then during 

those infrequent opportunities which occur when tremendous gales of wind, snow and sleet sweeping down from the northward have about blown themselves out; there- 
upon the very boldest of the hunters set out in their light ‘‘bidarkies’’ from Saanak and Belcorskie to scud down to the southward forty or sixty miles on the tail of this 
storm to those far outlying rocks just protruding above surf-wash, where they creep up to the leeward and land upon them, often finding, as they do so, sea otters hauled 
out there lying with their heads pushed under and into the beds of kelp to avoid the fierce pelting of the spray hurled by the fury of the storm. The noise of the tempest 
is so great that the stealthy approach of the hunter then is not noticed, and he being armed with a short stout club of wood dispatches the animals one after another 
without giving alarm to the whole body of unconscious victims. 
: There is probably no chase of terrestrial or marine animals so exhaustive and exposing to the hunter as is that of the sea otter in Alaska to-day, for the only periods 
in which men can expect to surprise it with reasonable certainty is immediately after or on the eve of tempests, when the pounding of the surf with a force which whirls 
fine spray like bird-shot in the wind literally drives the storm-weary otter to the land; but the moment the howling of the gale subsides then the kalan in obedience to its 
intensely suspicious nature hies himself to sea again. Henry W. Evwiorr. 
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ATTAR OF ROSE. 

In eastern climes where blooms the perfect rose, 
Are gathered all the summer’s fragrant store 
Of leaf and petal, fruit of sun and shower, 

And all the honeyed sweets that folded close 
Lie near the odorous heart of the fair flower ; 

And all these many leaves compose 

One subtle aromatic scent, that grows 
And clings in perfumed never-dying power. 

Thus, O beloved, has my heart held fast 

Through all the summers of its youth, its best 
Of strength and sweetness, gladly now to pour 

In full unbounded measure at the last 

Its wealth of garnered treasure on thy breast 
Which has thus patient waited for the dower. 

AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 








Under Green Apple Boughs. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 








CHAPTER XIX. 
‘* Never any more 
Can it be 
As it was before.’ 

Tue Professor waited in the dingy 
ladies’ room at the depot till the last mo- 
ment, then thinking that possibly Sylvia 
had come in at the lower end of the open 
building and got on the train at once, 
walked through it twice, and again after 
starting, so accustomed to her punctuality 
as to be unable to believe her not there. 

‘She will be out in the next one,” he 
said restlessly, ‘‘but I wish I had waited. 
The steamer delayed I suppose on account 
of the weather, and Fred held on and would 
not let her go. Well, there is one distract- 
ing element out of the way. I wonder if 
Sylvia will mind settling down again, 
though it is only till November. If Geike 
has any hold on her she will not be easy in 
England ; and if he has not’’— 

The Professor went off into dreams, and 
sat quietly till their little station was 
reached. 

**Go to every train for Miss Sylvia,’’ he 
said to Elias. ‘‘She is detained, and I can- 
not tell just when she will be here.” 

Miss Boynton looked eagerly toward the 
door as he came in. 

“Sylvia not with you ?”’ she said disap- 
pointedly. ‘“‘Iamsosorry. It has beena 


long day. Shall we have early tea or wait _ 


for her ?”’ 

‘Wait till the next train by all means,”’ 
said the Professor. ‘‘She will enjoy it 
more. It is a wild night and going to be 
wilder I think.” 

“She ain’t come yit, Mr. John,’’ said 
Elias’ voice, as a little after six the Profes- 
sor went out to the piazza. ‘‘It’s all I kin 
do to face the wind. It’s pretty nigh turned 
the rockaway bottom side up.” _ 

‘**Go at half-past seven then,’” his master 
said, returning to the supper-room. ‘‘ No, 
Catherine, not yet. She must have stopped 
at Kingsley’s.” 

The meal was eatenalmost in silence, and 
at half-past seven the Professor himself 
went with Elias to the station, confounded 
to find no sign of Sylvia. It was the last 
train, and for a moment he hesitated. 

“There must be a telegram at the vil- 
lage,’’ he said, ‘‘and the fools will think it 
no matter, and not send it till morning. 
Drive on.” 

‘But, Mr. John,’’ remonstrated Elias, 
“this rockaway ain’t goin’ to stan’ it. It 
creaks an’ groans like it ’d come to pieces 
any minute, an’ if it does Charley ‘ll run 
an’ where’ll we be ?”’ 

“Drive on!’ thundered the Professor, 
and Elias obeyed silent and quaking, know- 
ing more words to be useless. No tele- 
gram could be heard of, and Elias, rather 
pleased that he had such good grounds for 
complaint, allowed Charley to crawl home 
as he would, the wind whistling and howl- 
ing as if bent upon turning not the rock- 
away only but the whole world bottom 
side up. Miss Boynton sat by the cheery 
wood-fire she had had lighted especially for 
Sylvia, and looked up in terror as her bro- 
ther came in alone. 

“Not with you?” she said. “John, I 
am frightened.”’ 

“No need,” said the Professor, trying to 
speak confidently. ‘‘ Of course Mrs. |} 
ley has kept her, and she will be here in 
the morning. Kingsley should have tele- 
graphed. She has never made us anxious 
before.” 

“Phen certainly we must trust her the 
first time,” said Miss Boynton trying to 
smile. ‘We will not worry, John.” 

Easy to say, but each gust of wind, each 
fresh burst of rain startled her, and she 
came to breakfast next morning pale and 
anxious, and watching eagerly for the 
morning train, which passed without stop- 
ping as was its custom when there was no 
passenger. 


“John, you must go in at once,” she 
said. ‘‘Telegraph me if you are detained. 
I cannot bear to wait much longer.” 

The Professor made ready in silence, and 
Miss Boynton after she had watched him 


up the hill tried to work, but in vain, and_ 


wandered restlessly through the house for 
a time, helping Aunt Mary, busy with 
grape jelly, but finding it impossible to 
bear her steady flow of wonder and sug- 
gestion. At three came a telegram : 

** Detained till six. Send Elias then.” 

‘*Why couldn’t he have been more defi- 
nite?” she said. ‘It is so like a man to 
think that because he knows the rest will 
be satisfied. Have a good supper, Aunt 
Mary, though they don’t deserve it.’’ 

*“*Laws, honey,’”? Aunt Mary returned. 
‘*You says that glib enough, but there ain’t 
one would go without their own for both 
of ’em quite as soon as you. Now lie down 
a bit, do, an’ you'll be better for the 
evenin’.”’ 

Miss Boynton obeyed, feeling worn with 
the day’s anxiety, and lying down on the 
broad lounge in the study was soon asleep. 

Between three and four that afternoon 
Geike, locked in his room and in deep work, 
was roused by a prolonged knocking and 
shaking of his door, and opened it in fury at 
such reckless and noisy intrusion. 

‘*What fool of a way is dat for a man to 
come ?”’ he began, but started back. ‘‘ For 
Heaven’s love, John! What has come to 
you?” 

The Professor’s face was pale, a gray and 
ashy paleness. Dark shadows were under 
his eyes and deep lines seemed to have 
graven themselves on his full face. He 
walked unsteadily to a chair and threw 
himself down, then rose. 

“Sylvia is gone,’’ he said. ‘‘She has gone 
with’— He hesitated, choked, and then 
in a deep whisper ended, ‘ Frederick 
Keble.”’ 

‘*But Keble is gone to Europe. She could 
not.”’ 

“She has. I know it. 
within this hour.”’ 

‘“*But man, how? You don’t mean ?”— 

Geike’s face too had grown ashy pale, 
but he stood there looking full at the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Ido mean. She has gone with him de- 
liberately. It was a plan. She has lied for 
months. My God! Geike, it will kill me !’’ 

**T will not believe it,’’ said Geike sol- 
emnly. ‘‘No, not if an angel of God come 
to me and says sd. Shame, John Boynton ! 
Some one lies to you! Rouse, and tell me 
the whole.”’ 

With broken words and many pauses the 
Professor told his story, and Geike listened 
with deep and solemn attention, weighing 
every word. 

‘* And Kingsley says to you that he left 
her on the ship and that she would go to 
the Hook. Why has he not stayed with 
her till the return ?”’ 

‘*Because a very sick patient claimed 
him. That he could not help, and when he 
found my trouble he regretted bitterly that 
he had not stayed and let the case go. It 
is useless to doubt. I know every detail. 
She has gone with him and our lives are 
spoiled. What shall I say to Catherine ?” 

The Professor buried his face in his hands 
and sat vainly trying to suppress the sobs 
that shook him. 

‘“*Geike,”’ he said presently, ‘‘ Catherine 
is verysick. I think this will kill her, and 
I shall lose them both. Oh, child! How 
could you be willing to break so many 
hearts !”’ 

“John,” said Geike slowly and leaning 
over him, ‘‘I know not what is wrong in 
this, but till the child herself stands here 
and says to me, ‘Of my own free will I 
went with him,’ never, never shali I believe 
it! She could not. He loved her. I knew 
that well, but she loves not him I believe. 
Have faith. It is black, but I think truly 
we shall know and it may be very soon. 
Wait and believe her,” 

“T cannot. I cannot tell what to think. 

“Think nothing then till you know 
more,’’ returned Geike, still bending over 
him. ‘ What! You have the child in your 
life for years and then because you can- 


I have been told 


“not understand will believe anything ? That 


shall not be. Go home to Catherine and 
tell her it is all black, but that you believe 
and shall wait.”’ 

“Tam going,’’ the Professor said, rous- 
ing himself, ‘‘ but it is useless to say I be- 
lieve. ‘‘No, Geike. There is only one con- 
clusion, and we must come to it.” 

Geike drew himself up and confronted 
the Professor, a magnificent anger in every 
line of the burly figure. 

“John, many years I have known you 
and loved you well, but I say true, if ever 
again you so tell me as now, that time is 
the last! Believe or not, as you will. For 


me, I have faith and I will have it to the end. 
If it is years, years it shall be, but here is 
one mind that always will say, ‘I have not 
doubted thee, child. Comé here and know 
that and stay if thou wilt.’ Liebchen, I 
swear it !’’ 

Geike lifted his hands solemnly, his 
heavy face transfigured by deep emotion, 
but the Professor shook his head and still 
shaking it wrung Geike’s hand and left 
the room. 

Not till then did the elder man show 
what anguish moved him. He locked the 
door quietly and deliberately ; even took 
up his pipe and began filling it, then threw 
himself on his lounge and lay there with 
hidden face. 

Long he lay, torn by sharp regret and 
burning pain. Then quiet and sad arose 
and went once more to his work, laboring 
there till gray twilight came up in the east 
and the evening and the morning were the 
first day of this new, solitary, bereft life. 

The rooted, sorrowful skepticism of the 
Professor proved the hardest feature of the 
case. After the first stunned surprise Miss 
Boynton’s natural courage rose. Her faith 
was as firm as Geike’s, but as October 
passed and November came, gray and sul- 
len, with no news from any quarter, even 
she almost gave up in despair. Letters had 
been sent to Vienna and to all points where 
there was the faintest possibility of reach- 
ing her, and the Professor had telegraphed 
to an old friend in Liverpool asking him to 
find if Frederick Keble had a companion, 
and if possible to intercept or communi- 
cate with her. The answer came by the 
next steamer : 

**T find on inquiry that young Keble and his 
sister were on the Astarte, the latter a very great 
invalid, the most of the time in her state- 
room. She left the ship a few hours before her 
brother, who was strongly excited, fearing that 
the low delirium of illness had made her wander 
off. He refused all assistance, saying that he 
could easily trace her, and beyond this point the 
Officials have no knowledge. I saw his name 
two days later registered among the arrivals at 
Paris, but no mention of the sister. If I can 
serve you any further in the matter let me 
know.”’ 

‘“*We must go over at once,’’ said Miss 
Boynton, to whom had come a temporary 
lull in physical suffering. ‘‘ Once there you 
can work to some purpose, and I shall leave 
everything here, so that if the child comes 
home before we do she will find no change.”’ 

‘*She will never come home,”’ said the 
Professor drearily. ‘‘She has spoiled the 
home for herself and us. Ido not know 
that I could give her the same place again.”’ 

‘** Not the same place, but a better one,”’ 
said Miss Boynton almost fiercely. ‘I would 
would never have dreamed you could be so 
faithless, John.”’ 

“Tf I had cared less I could more easily 
believe,” said the Professor, with a look 
that in one instant made the whole thing 
clear. For a moment Miss Boynton stag- 
gered, so sudden and unexpected was the 
revelation. Then she burst into tears. 

**Poor John !’’ was all she said, and the 
brother holding her hand a moment went 
away and locked himself in the study. 

Up to this time everything in Sylvia’s 
room had remained precisely as when she 
left it, but now Miss Boynton began look- 
ing over drawers and closets, altering no 
arrangement, but simply putting in neces- 
sary order for absence. The desk she left 
to the last. To touch its contents seemed 
an intrusion, and though she had looked 
into it once before with the half thought 
that some word might be found there, a 
clue to the problem, only to-day did she 
rearrange note-books and all the other 
daintily-kept belongings. 

In the inner drawer lay the old letter- 
case, and she took it up with a sudden 
memory of her own youth and the sister 
who had given it. Fred’s letter lay before 
her as she opened it, and after a moment’s 
hesitation she began to read, finding here 
the clue they had vainly sought. The Pro- 
fessor answered her sharp rapas she finished 
it, and went instantly to the study and 
stood startled at the strong excitement of 
her face. ; 

“Ts it a letter from—her ?” he said. 

**No! A letter to her, John. Read and 
see what has been going on under our very 
eyes and we never guessed. I shall never 
forgive myself, never !’”’ 

The Professor read with vehement eager- 
ness, crumpling the sheets in his hand as he 
finished, and swearing between his teeth. 

“Oh, if I could but get at the hound! A 
million deaths are none too many for him. 
And yet—Catherine, see! Even after this 
she let him go in the old way. It can’t be 
explained. There’s no straightening it.”’ 

“* Never fully till we hear her own story,” 
said Miss Boynton. ‘‘ But at least it is an 
answer to the Kebles.”’ 


The Professor caught the letter impetu- 
ously. 

‘¢ What a fool I am not to have thought 
of that. I will have a sworn copy and go 
to Dr. Keble the instant it is ready.” 

The Professor drove to the old Judge’s 
office, and was closeted with him for an 
hour or more, going then to Dr. Keble, who 
since the news first spread through the vil- 
lage had shut himself from all visitors. 
Exactly how this diffusion had been ac- 
complished it was hard to tell, but only two 
days after the steamer sailed the local 
paper had come out with a full though 
mysteriously-worded account signed “ Veri- 
tas,’? and communicated, so the editor an- 
nounced, by one who stood ready to avow 
himself if necessary. 

‘“*The moral sense of the community,” 
it ended, ‘‘ has never before received such 
a shock, and the worthy family of the un- 
fortunate young man have its deepest sym- 
pathy. The friends of the heroine are, how- 
ever, so well known as champions of mod- 
ern thought that they were undoubtedly 
better prepared for such an event than !ess 
advanced minds could be.” 

Domingo’s remoteness spared both fami- 
lies some of the publicity inevitable in a 
better known quarter. But one city paper 
had made mention of the matter, two 
others most likely to seek out particulars 
having been visited by Geike, well known 
to the editors, who promised to defer any 
mention till more was learned. That a pro- 
found excitement pervaded the village was 
to be expected, and a fresh version of the 
story appeared with each day, heard at first 
with fury by the Professor, then with such 
patience as he could command. 

Dr. Keble read the letter in silence, 
seemed for a moment as though he would 
gladly tear it in shreds, but suppressed the 
impulse and handed it back to the Pro- 
fessor. 

“*T do not see,”’ he said in his usual mea- 
sured but courteous tone, ‘‘I do not see 
that this is of any practical benefit. It 
shows the infatuation under which-~ he 
labored, and perhaps that the girl may have 
been a trifle less to blame in the beginning 
than we supposed, but the main facts are 
the same. She went with him voluntarily, 
and I can pardon him far more readily than 
this creature from the slums who has 
brought disgrace on our honorable name.’’ 

‘Sir!’ the Professor said, starting up, 
‘“‘Guard your words better or your profes- 
sion will hardly protect you !”’ 

Dr. Keble also rose, and strange uncleri- 
eal gleams of expression passed over his 
face. 

‘Granted that your experiment at first 
promised well,’’ he said at last with an ef- 
fort, ‘‘the end has proved its folly. You 
will pardon me if I decline further discus- 
sion of the matter. Asa clergyman I am 
of course bound to listen to you ; asa party 
concerned I prefer and demand silence. 

For a moment the two men looked 
steadily at one another. Then the Profes- 
sor bowed mockingly but profoundly and 
left the room, repeating the movement as 
he passed Mrs. Keble in the hall. With a 
vague intention of printing a part of the 
letter as answer to the article already men- 
tioned, his conversation with the Judge had 
shown him the uselessness of such action. 

“Tt will be only a little more fuel to the 
fire,”’ that gentleman had said, after going 
gravely through the document. “I am 
glad to have seen this, but till something 
more definite is known your best course is 
simply to be still. I have always found 
Napoleon’s rule a wise one, ‘When you 
don’t know what to do, do nothing.’ It 
seems hard advice, but I have really no 
other to offer. If you leave the copy with 
me and any facts become known that make 
things better for your protégée I will see 
that a proper statement is made in the 
Democrat and wherever else you desire. 
By the way, who made the one Smith 
printed? It was very maliciously put.’ 

**T cannot tell,’’ the Professor said wea- 
rily. ‘‘Smith refuses to say. It makes 
very little matter. Knowing the author 
will not help things. It is curiously ma- 
lignant, as you say, and that I cannot 
understand, for I did not know I had an 
enemy in Domingo.”’ 

‘““We never know just who our enemies 
are till trouble comes,’ the Judge said, 
with an inflection indicating that from his 
“old family ’’ standpoint the solution was 
clear enough, and the Professor turned 
away more and more bitter at the manner 
in which the whole question was received. 
Clarkson Van Dusen passed him, a satisfied 
and sneering smile on his evil face, but the 
Professor, lost in thought, did not see him. 

‘*Pretty well even with you at last,”’ 
said that young gentleman as he reined in 
his horse and trotting slowly looked back 
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at the tall figure. ‘‘I didn’t keep my eyes 
open for nothing, and I never did a better 
piece of tracking in my life than seeing my 
lady sail off that day in the rain. She’s 
common enough dirt now. Blast’em all! 
It’s that fat Dutchman’s turn next, and I'll 
find a way for him before long. Get up!” 





CHAPTER XX. 
‘<Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 


decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or 
evil side.’ 

FRED locked the stateroom door and put 
the key in his pocket, then sat down in a 
corner. Sylvia stirred uneasily as if rous- 
ing, but settledagain to quiet, and looking 
at her he trembled from head to foot, know- 
ing that the moment of waking must be at 
hand. He drank heavily from his brandy 
flask draining the last drop it contained, 
and wiped his forehead covered with a cold 
sweat of terror. Suppose she should cry 
for help? The story he must be ready to 
tell had been planned coherently and plau- 
sibly by Kingsley, who had settled every 
detail for him. A sister who had been suf- 
fering from depression-and mental troubles 
on her way in his charge to an elder sister 
in London, liable at any moment to sud- 
den attacks of hysteria, and for whom the 
saddest consequences might be feared from 
any over-excitement. The absence of nurse 
or maid was to be accounted for on the 
ground that till now she had refused to 
allow any one near her but this favorite 
brother. 

But now came the question, suppose Syl- 
via herself should refuse to be reconciled to 
this last and crowning outrage? Suppose 
instead of submitting as Kingsley had in- 
sisted she would to the inevitable, that love 
should prove dead beyond resurrection and 
the disgust and scorn whose suggestion he 
had seen in her eyes on a night he recalled 
now, take its place. With what frightful 
recklessness he had urged on this thing 
that already bore him to earth with its 
weight of possible wretchedness. On the 
other hand, if she accepted the inevitable 
with little or no protest—and here Fred's 
strong hopefulness awoke, and the ‘‘if”’ 
became “‘she will.”” He drew nearer and 
touched the slender hand nerveless with this 
heavy sleep, and then pressed it to his lips. 

At the touch Sylvia opened her eyes clear 
and full—the wide and lovely look of a 
baby just waking from sleep. In that first 
moment no memory of present or past pain 
came to her. With Fred’s eyes full of love 
fixed upon her she recalled only the hour 
that had for that one day a month before 
given him to her, and put out her arms. 
To Fred it seemed acceptance of the present 
fact, and wild with delight and relief he 
clasped her tenderly yet so passionately 
that the girl flushed and sought to free her- 
self. 

‘No, darling ; there is noescape. I have 
you and shall hold you,’’ Fred whispered. 

Sylvia still looked at him half dreamily, 
a smile on her lips, the same half-uncon- 
scious sweetness in her eyes. Then they 
changed. Bewilderment, doubt, then a 
new terror stronger than the old, and she 
sprang up and looked about. 

**Why am I here?”’ she said. ‘‘Let me 
go home Fred, now !’ 

**You have been sick, my darling,’ Fred 
said. ‘You fainted and I had to bring 
you here.”’ 

“But it is time to go back. It must be 
time. Let me out.” 

“Tt is past time,’”’ said Fred, to whom 
the solution of his difficulty came like an 
inspiration. ‘‘ You fainted, and when the 
pilot boat went back it was useless to think 
of moving you. You would have died and 
I could not go with you. Kingsley said it 
would kill you. It is fate. We thought 
we were parting, and yet you are here. It 
is too late to go back. You never can. 
Don’t you see, Sylvia, that they will all be- 
lieve you came of your own free will? 
Your only place now is with me, and when 
you know how I love you, and what hap- 
piness is to be ours in the free, beautiful 
life we are to live, you will not regret. You 
shall write and tell them you are happy, 
and that is all they ever wanted.”’ 

“Did Dr. Kingsley go away and leave 
me? What could he think? What will he 
say?’ said Sylvia brokenly, interrupting 
his eager speech. 

‘Sylvia, I told him that we loved one 
another. He thought, too, that Fate had 
been kinder than your will. It is all in- 
evitable.”’ 

‘*But my people! The Professor is wait- 
ing for me, and Miss Boynton is sick. I 
was going home to take care of her. Fred, 
I can’t bear this! You must put me on 
some ship going back. They must lowera 
boat. I cannot stay !’’ 





‘‘Hush !’ said Fred. ‘“ People will hear 
you. I will”— 

‘“‘That can make no difference,” said 
Sylvia. She had risen and tried the door, 
then turned. 

‘*Open it quick,’’ she said vehemently. 
“Every moment counts. Let me out!’’ 

“Tt is night, Sylvia, or almost night. It 
is dark. You cannot return. Listen to me. 
By daylight you will be hundreds of miles 
out. Try and see just how itis. I have 
settled it all for you. They think on board 
that youare my sister. You will be com- 
fortable, for the stewardess can provide 
everything you will need till you land. 
Think it all out, my darling, I beg you. 
You will soon be reconciled, and then you 
will find all this trouble only the prickly, 
outer sheath hiding an infinite joy.”’ 

Again Fred put out his arms, but Sylvia 
evaded him and stood looking at him. Be- 
wilderment had fled. She believed him in 
so far as to accept the fact that her faint- 
ing had brought about this incredible catas- 
trophe, but behind this gentle considera- 
tion and plausible explanation lurked a 
dark something whose shadow she felt 
rather than saw. With all her might she 
fought against the sick, blind terror into 
which she could well have fallen as into a 
gulf threatening to overwhelm sense and 
reason, and leave her utterly at the mercy 
of this possible evil, deeper than anything 
she had ever imagined or dreamed, sleeping 
or waking. 

‘Fred,’ she said at last, in a voice that 
to her own ears came from some far-off 
space, ‘Fred, I do not think you know 
what this must do, Do you remember that 
nobody will believe that I did not go with 
you voluntarily, and that so I am ruined so 
far as the thought of others is concerned ? 
I would rather be put out in mid-ocean 
and row back myself than go on. I cannot 
and will not go on.” 

‘You can and you will, foolish child. I 
tell you fate has given you to me, and at 
last you cannot escape.”’ 

Sylvia faced him with the same gleam he 
had seen once before. 

‘¢ You shall not make me believe any such 
scheme can succeed,’ she said. ‘‘I shall 
appeal to any one here, man or woman, 
who looks as if they could understand. 
Open the door! Now !”’ 

She shook it violently. A rap followed 
in a moment. Fred took out the key and 
opened to the stewardess. 

“She is very bad just now,” he said. 
‘*You may help her undress and I will 
come back soon. Here is the key of her 
trunk, and you can arrange things to suit 
your own convenience.” 

‘There, there ! Be quiet, there’s a dear !’’ 
said the stewardess, as Sylvia sought to 
pass into the cabin. ‘‘ Whatever they meant 
letting you go off without a maid I’d be 
glad to know. You’ve got to lie down.” 

“T can’t,” said Sylvia desperately. ‘‘I 
must be sent back. Where is the captain? 
That is not my trunk, and I do not want 
any of those things. Isn’t there anybody 
that will listen to me ! I mustsee some one.” 

She broke from the detaining hand of the 
stewardess and sprang out to the saloon. 
Hill was still walking up and down, and 
Fred came from his stateroom very pale 
but quite composed. 

‘*Poor Eleanor !’’ he said soothingly. 
‘*You must be still and let the stewardess 
put you to bed.”’ 

“IT am not Eleanor!” said Sylvia. Her 
eyes were dilated. A deep red spot burned 
on either cheek. ‘‘I am not Eleanor! Oh! 
Won’t you help me?’ and she caught at 
Hill’s arm, who stood uneasily looking at 
her. ‘‘Don’t let him come near me! If 
possible, send me back.”’ 

**Touched,’’ said Hill, “or else ina fever. 
I’m sorry, Keble. I don’t know what you'll 
do.”’ 

Two or three had gathered around, one a 
motherly-looking woman of fifty. She 
looked keenly at Frederick, who returned 
her searching glance with a sad depreca- 
tion, a sympathetic and helpless appeal that 
brought tears to her eyes. 

**Poor child,’’ he said, ‘‘she has wan- 
dered for days in that way. This sea voy- 
age and meeting her friends again is all 
that can help her. She will be better to- 
morrow I hope. You must allow yourself 
to be taken care of, Eleanor.’’ 

Sylvia flung herself forward, and clung 
to the woman who looked at her so piti- 
fully. 

‘*You must believe me,’’ she said, stri- 
ving to speak quietly, but mortal anguish 
sharpening her voice and shaking her from 
head to foot. ‘‘Don’t go away from me. 
This is not my brother. I am not Eleanor 
Keble. I am Sylvia Boynton. For the love 
of heaven, don’t leave me in this man’s 
power. He has lied. He will kill me.” 


Sylvia’s voice failed ; her grasp relaxed, 
and she slid to the floor. Fred lifted her 
quietly yet tenderly as a brother would 
have done. 

‘“*Tt is the sudden change and her fear of 
the water,’’ he said, ‘and I regret having 
dismissed her nurse. I think she will be 
better to-morrow. Do everything for her 
that you can, stewardess, and I will give 
her an anodyne that will quiet her for the 
night.”’ 

‘Poor young man,” said the elderly 
lady as she aided the stewardess in pre- 
paring the barely conscious girl for the 
night. ‘It’s a terrible responsibility, and 
he takes it beautifully. But I should 
not think her mother could have let her 
cross alone. It’s a mercy you haven’t many 
to attend to, stewardess.”’ 

‘‘There’s plenty of money, that’s plain,”’ 
answered that functionary, whose natural 
kindliness had been stimulated by a heavy 
douceur from Fred an hour before. ‘There 
ain’t any mother, an’ only this sister that 
married an Englishman an’ lives in London, 
and this poor young thing, he says, has 
been with old friends of the family a good 
while, an’ can hardly bear to break up. It’s 
a good thing he’s a doctor.”’ 

Sylvia heard as ina dream. Her head 
throbbed, and the same sensation of sink- 
ing into some fearful gulf was upon her. 
At moments she cried out, but the steward- 
ess patted her soothingly and sat quietly by 
her, and under the influence of the opiate 
Fred had prepared she soon slept pro- 
foundly. 

**T’ll come in off an’ on, but she’s all 
right for to-night, sir,’ the attendant said 
at last, and Fred went to his own state- 
room, devoutly glad that the first episode 
was over. 

“*Ten days probably,’’ he muttered. ‘It 
will go hard if in that time I do not see my 
way a little clearer than now. Chance has 
done so much that opportunity will do 
more, and I certainly ought to be able to 
convince her that this assumed relationship 
is her surest protection, and the only thing 
I could do toward shielding her.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








A curious history is attached to a pic- 
ture, the finding of which dates from 1818 
and the sacking of the Villa Adriana at 
Tivoli. In the rubbish piled together by 
the pillagers were found sixteen pieces of 
slate, the putting together of which dis- 
closed a portrait of Cleopatra painted in 
encaustic and claimed by the lucky finder 
as the only perfect specimens of Greek art 
extant. Passing from hand to hand, often 
hidden and in constant danger in those 
troubled times of being seized by some 
connoisseur among the invaders, it has 
found rest at last at Sorrento, where it 
may now be seen in the villa of the Baron 
de Benneval, who has written a monograph 
proving it to be genuinely Greek, and who 
challenges the whole antiquarian and ar- 
tistic world to disprove his arguments or 
citations. An article in a well-known Rus- 
sian critical and art journal, the Wovoje 
Vremia, otherwise the Nouveau Temps, drew 
public attention so thoroughly that within 
a month or two after its publication over 
four hundred strangers made the pilgrim- 
age to Sorrento, curious to see the marvel, 
a lithograph of which has recently been 
published in La Staffeta. The portrait is 
life size, and so much in the manner of 
Leonardo da Vinci that many critics in- 
sisted it had come from his hand. The 
fact remains, however, that the secret of 
the composition of the vehicle employed 
was lost long before Leonardo’s day, Pliny 
the younger being the last who has de- 
scribed the method. Timomakus, a pupil 
of Apelles, is claimed as the artist, he hav- 
ing been a friend of the Emperor Augustus, 
for whom the portrait is said to have been 
painted, and whether truly Greek or not 
has been the foundation for one of the 
most active and impassioned discussions 
known for many a day to either artists or 
amateurs. 








Many of the cedars of Lebanon have 
come to an end through the utter careless- 
ness which has allowed the destruction of 
many historic trees, but they are in future 
to have the protection which has heretofore 
been wanting. Rustem Pasha, the Gover- 
nor of the mountain, has enclosed the 
cedars with a wall, forbidden the erection 
of any huts within its bounds, and also the 
kindling of fires by tourists, who have 
made a picnic ground of the spot. ‘ 








WALPOLE said every one hada price, and 
Becky Sharp confirmed it, but she put it 
that if she had so many thousand poundsa 
year she would be good. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


ALMS. 
SHE came to me and asked for alms 
In low and plaintive voice ; 
I gave her from my humble store 
And bade her go rejoice. 


She came to me for alms; I gave 
Her from my yearning heart 
Enough for many days to come— 

A feast, of life a part. 


The cruse may fail, but nevermore 
The full and loyal soul ; 
For giving to the giver adds 
As years on years do roll. 
HENRY A. LAVELY, 


“Ir you cannot talk like Apollos try to 
work like Dorcas.” 


THE lowliest, not less than the loftiest 
life, may have the element of an infinite 
dignity. 


TAKE your stand by the altar of truth 
and be not led or driven thence by sophistry 
or by ridicule.—Dr. Vincent. 


Hope is like the sun, which as we jour- 
ney toward it casts the shadow of our bur- 
dens behind us.—Samuel Smiles. 


THE patient pursuance of a high ideal is 
nature’s crucial test; desperately to miss 
it may be the final discipline of character. 
—E. 8. Phelps. 


THE theology best suited to the age is 
that put forth by living men of the age, 
drinking of the liv:ng Word for themselves. 
—Dr. MeCosh. 


THE mistaken reverence which trusts to 
the hem of Christ’s garment is better than 
thesupercilious wisdom which rejects Christ 
Himself.—Lyman Abbott. 


THE supplementary lives do not look so 
satisfactory, but perhaps that is because 
we do not see enough of them ; they are 
curves of grander circles that pass out of 
our ken.—Annie Keary. 


WHEN Christ deals with a soul He takes 
it aside from the multitude. He puts it 
faee to face with Himself. He compels it 
to confront the question, ‘‘ Why art thou 
opposed to Me ?’”’ Each soul must be reck- 
oned with for itself and not another.— Wm. 
M. Taylor. 


Many who will not enter a church are 
willing to listen to the gospel out of doors. 
If they will not come to us let us go to them. 
The essential need is not that the truth shall 
be heard within our churches, but that it 
shall be heard somewhere and somehow. 
Let us not hesitate to adopt new methods 
if the old ones have failed to secure the re- 
sults.—Newnian Hall. 


GREAT uprisings like the tides that obey 
the powers of Heaven-have repeatedly ar- 
rested the alarming developments of infi- 
delity. New and unsuspected outbursts 
shall roll back the crusades of modern in- 
fidelity. The catechisms of atheism shall 
perish in the cataclysms of the kingdom of 
Heaven.—Z. P. Parker. 

It is sometimes assumed that defeat is 
the sign of God’s disapproval ; that success 
is the seal of His approval. It is not al- 
ways so. Good causes are held in check 
for centuries. The world is full of unfin- 
ished battles. Truths lie prostrate in the 
dust that by and by shall rise and assert 
their power.—F. A. Noble. 

THREE lives dwell in a man, and he is 
capable of a fourth. One is that mystery 
of mysteries, the animal life; another is 
the intellectual life, a third is the moral 
life, that tells the right from the wrong. 
The fourth, the crown and glory of them 
all, is the life of which Jesus spake when 
He said, ‘* Ye will not come unto Me that 
ye might have life ;’’ of which Paul wrote, 
‘Christ liveth in me.”’ This life is given 
to man by the spirit of God when man is 
born again.— W. P. Breed. 








Tue German sculptor Dannecker worked 
for eight years upon a statue of Christ. At 
the end of two years he called a little girl 
into his studio and pointing to the statue 
asked, ‘‘Who is that?’”’ She replied, ‘‘A 
great man.” The artist turned away dis- 
heartened ; he had failed. He began anew. 
After another year of patient work he 
brought the child again before the statue. 
**Who is that?” After a long silent look, 
with tears in her eyes, she said, ‘‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me.’”’ And he 
knew that his work was a success.— Austin 
Phelps. 
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A Collection of Clocks. 


We know not whether there be a charm in clocks to make 
men live longer and better, but one thing is certain, persons of 
wealth, refinement and education have always sought to possess 
them in great variety. Not to go beyond Philadelphia we may 
mention Mr. George W. Childs of the Ledger as the fortunate 
owner of some of the rarest, most valuable and curious clocks 
in the world. Some of these unique specimens are iliustrated 
in the present number of ‘‘OurR ConTINENT.”’ In the Ledger 
building, Sixth Street below Chestnut, where Mr. Childs has 
his office, in every conceivable place where such heavy articles 
can be placed stand clocks. On Mr. Childs’ writing-desk are 
three odd-looking timepieces. On the top is a clock made with 
lapis lazuli case, one foot high and ten inches broad. Stone as 
it is, the clock case is worth more than its weight in solid gold, 
and is the highest-priced article in the room. Immediately 
below is an odd-looking ornament consisting of two uprights 
supporting what at first glance appears to be a ball, but which 
is a Japanese clock, the dial completely covering the front half 
of the sphere and curious hands poirfting out Japanese scrawls 
to denote the hours. The works inside rock like a cradle. 
There is a third clock on Mr. Childs’ desk, an ornamental 
steeple clock, which is set in a stand that indicates the day and 
date of the month. 

Over the old-fashioned fireplace where the grate is suspended 
by a heavy iron crane there is a basso-relievo wherein a winged 
Cupid is depicted bearing an hour-glass, to typify the flight of 
time, while on the mantel immediately overhead is a bronze and 
marble French clock of beautiful design and exquisite finish, 
and of such fine workmanship that it does not vary hardly 
more than a minute in a year. It has a perpetual calendar 
attachment and cost over eight hundred dollars. On either side 
of the mantel 
are clocks mark- 
ing two periods 
in French his- 
tory. One has 
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bronze scroll-work; such as was fashionable in the time of 
Louis XIV ; the other is in the Rococo style, which was popular 
during the time of Henry IV. The bronze case, nearly three 
feet high, is profuse in decoration of a debased style that suc- 
ceeded the first revival of Italian architecture. 

Above a huge ebony cabinet filled with curios of every variety 
stands an antique English clock, with square ebony case. It is 
very plain and very old ; the seconds being measured by a verge 
escapement, which was supplanted more than two hundred 
years ago by the pendulum. 

The glance around the room from desk and mantel, and 
bracket and cabinet, now strikes three hall clocks—the dearest « 
treasures of the collector. A ‘‘convent’’ clock which came from 
an Austrian cloister is over two hundred years old, is roughly 
made, and is exceedingly crude in its mechanism. 

A present from General Grant, sometimes known as the Grant 
clock, and often named the Klingenburg clock (after its maker, 
John Klingenburg, of Amsterdam), is of great value. But pre- 
cious as are these two timekeepers, they are commonplace as 
compared with the Rittenhouse clock, which occupies an hon- 
ored corner in the magnificent office. For ingenuity and accu- 
racy and beauty of workmanship it is believed to exceed any 
clock in America. David Rittenhouse, a famous Philadel- 
phian, after whom Rittenhouse Square was named, made the 
clock in 1767 for Joseph Potts, who paid six hundred and forty 
dollars to Rittenhouse. This timepiece was much sought after 
in the early days of the Republic, one hundred and twenty-five 
guineas having been offered for it by Lord Howe, when he was 
holding Philadelphia under occupation. Later on, the Spanish 
minister to the United States wanted to make a substantial 
present to his sovereign and offered eight hundred dollars for 
this clock. It however fell into the possession of the Barton 
family, who retained it until it was bought by Mr. Childs in 
October, 1879. The intricacy of its mechanism is wonderful. 
It contains seventy-two wheels, with five thousand six hundred 
and eighty-five teeth. It is operated by three weights, aggre- 
gating one hundred pounds in weight. In addition to the time- 
piece it has a musical attachment and a limited planetarium in 
miniature. On its face are six dials. The main dial in the 
centre has four hands, indicating seconds, minutes, hours and 
days, the last being so set as to run perpetually, with due pro- 
vision for leap year and all the other vagaries of the calendar. 
The phases of the moon are also shown. The second dial accu- 
rately represents the movements of Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Mer- 
cury and the Earth around the Sun, each of the 
planets being represented by a small gold ball that 
makes its orbital revolutions around the central 
Sun with wonderful precision. Thus far the gold 
ball marked Jupiter has made only nine and a half 
revolutions since the clock was made—one hundred 
and fourteen years ago. The rim of the dial is 
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time of the most determined buyer of works of art in America. 











marked with the signs 
thus 
showing the location 


Equally curious is 
the dial in the upper 
left-hand corner, which 
describes the moon’s 
phases in its course 
around the earth. The 
moon is portrayed by 
a ball, half white and 
half black, which slow- 
ly traverses around an- 
other ball representing 
the earth, the moon 
being made to revolve 
on a pinion in such 
manner as to give the 
correct view of it when 
in its various stages 
of reflection. The low- 

corner 
Saturn 
slowly crawling along 
its twenty-nine- year 
course around the sun. 
Another astronomical 
feature of the clock 
is its sun-dial, which shows sun time, fast or slow, in comparison with mean 
meridian time. The movement necessary for this dial is exceedingly intricate and 
rare. The sixth dial reveals a combination of chimes, which play at every quarter, 
half and full hour. A hand is turned to one of ten numbers, and when the quar- 
ter point is reached a peal of choral music is heard, lasting for a minute. 

These clocks cost over ten thousand dollars, and thirty thousand dollars 
would hardly cover the cost of all Mr. Childs’ clocks, numbering fifty. 
library at the corner of Twenty-second and Walnut Streets is a heavy clock, 
rich in design and finish, that was once owned by Prince Napoleon; while in 
the parlor stands what is perhaps the most costly parlor clock to be found 
in the world. It weighs two tons and stands nine feet high, onyx and verde 
antique forming a base two feet square and four feet high. ‘On this pedestal 
poses a life-size figure in silver of a woman, her raised arm poising a circular 
pendulum which operates the machinery in the base. The clock has quite a 
It won universal admiration as well as the grand prize at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, when Le Grand Lockwood bought it after a sharp bidding 
with the Emperor of Russia, and placed it in his palatial home in Norwalk, 
Conn. Mr. Chiids had no little difficulty in securing this treasure, but to obtain 
all that is rarest and choicest in the world of clocks, his wealth proved a trusty 
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MY SORROW. 





I saw Death’s angel as it came from heaven 
*Mid cloud and blast ; 

I said, ‘I pity those who mourn to-morrow ; 

Much comfort from my own their hearts shall 


borrow 
When it has passed 
And taken from the mourning ones their che- 
rished ; 
When they have seen 
Their loved ones suffering, changing, dying ! 
Have looked their last 
Upon them ’mid the roses in the coffin— 
So like—so strange. 
Yes, I will comfort them while saying, 
With upraised finger 
Turning their eyes to the blue sky o’erhead, 
Be hopeful ; but a moment you shall linger, 
Then join your dead 
*Mid beauty fadeless and ’mid joy ecstatic, 
To dwell for aye. 


This and much more of faith and resignation 
My lips shall say ; 
For all is well that is—the Father orders. 
Go, stricken one, 
Mourn not the dead; they rest from toil and 
danger ; 
His will be done ! 


Death’s angel nearercame. Lo! my poor cottage 
He did not pass, 
But took from out my arms my cherished dar- 
lings ; 
And now, alas ! 
Not one of all the words can I remember 
I would have said, 
Had Death left me my own loved ones and taken 
My friends instead. 
MILLIE C. POMEROY. 








WIDOW APPLEDORE’S ROMANCE. 





‘‘A MAN that thinks of nothing but 
pep’mint oil an’ the price of wheat! No! 
Emma Jane; my life has been humdrum 
enough without my ending it with Deacon 
Bliss. I shan’t have him !”’ 

‘Well, well, Rosetta, if you won’t I don’t 
know’s anybody’s goin’ ter try an’ make 
you,’’ chirped plump, rosy Mrs. Phlox look- 
ing up from the stout blue woolen sock 
she was knitting. ‘‘I s’pose the Deacon 
thought he’d a right to ask you, seein’ it’s 
a free country. Caleb Appeldore was a 
awful nice man, but so’sthe Deacon. Lone 
wimmen are put on. Job Whittamore ne- 
glects your garding, an’ just see what work 
you have with your fires winters an’ keepin’ 
roads broke out.”’ 

“T’m not going to marry just to have 
some one to tend the garden and do the 
chores,”’ said Mrs. Appledore. ‘‘I’ve never 
found fault with them that’s dead and gone, 
but I know what it is to live with a person 
who does not care two pins for the things I 
do, and if I ever do marry again it will be 
some one who can sympathize with me. I 
can’t say I swallow all ’Lias Bradshaw says 
about the marryin’ of souls and affinities, 
but there’s some truth in it you may de- 
pend. Besides I’d like a little romance in 
my life before I die.”’ 

‘*Ro-mance is all well ’nuff,’’ said Mrs. 
Phlox, ‘‘ but you’re thirty-nine next March, 
Rosetta, an’ sech a man as Deacon Bliss 
don’t grow on every bush. Bein’ a good 
provider, an’ asplendid farmer, an’ a dea- 
con, an’ a piller in the church may not be 
romantic, but they’re good recommends in 
a man you’re thinkin’ of marryin’. I hope 
you'll think twice.”’ 

‘“‘T have thought, and I shan’t marry the 
Deacon,”’ said Mrs. Appledore decisively ; 
‘San’ if that’s being romantic I’m not 
ashamed of it.” 

The little widow did not look romantic. 
Her complexion was a dull white and her 
hair was a dull brown. Dull, too, were her 
large gray eyes that blinked behind short- 
sighted glasses, -but her form, though 
meagre and devoid of curve, was not with- 
out grace, and she had a clear, sweet so- 
prano voice which, though it was untrained, 
she could use with taste and feeling. The 
Harmonicum, the Dixville musical associ- 
ation, made her the head of all their com- 
mittees, and relied upon her to sing all the 
solos. Indeed without her it could not 
have existed. The wheezy melodeon which 
was a dozen years old before it became the 
property of the society had at last collapsed 
under the energetic fingers of Professor 
Jackson Jones, who did the accompanying, 
and they were trying to buy a piano. They 
had given concerts and had had oyster sup- 
. pers till Dixville was tired, when Dr. Olla- 
pod suggested a lecture. It was whispered 
that the doctor had expected the committee 
to invite him to read one of his papers 
on the Semitic tongues ; but if he did he 
was disappointed. They corresponded with 
many popular lecturers, who all declined 
to visit Dixville on the plea of engage- 
ments, and the committee at last invited 
a certain Professor St. Clair Smith, about 
whom they knew nothing save that he 





had lectured in the neighboring villages 
with acceptance, to address them. The 
Professor had suddenly appeared in Dixville 
mounted ona fine gray horse. The next day 
he was seen to enter the post-office with a 
green bag on his arm, and the gossips imme- 
diately reported that he was wealthy and 
had come from Boston. He at once ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Harmonicum 
Committee, and announced that his lecture 
would be on the “ Philosophy of Art.’’ The 
meeting-house was hired, and Mrs. Apple- 
dore with a select few began practicing 
some music for the occasion. 

It was the afternoon before the lecture, 
and Mrs. Appledore had invited her sister 
to spend the day with her. Domestic du- 
ties seemed to be just what Mrs. Phlox was 
made for. Her husband and sister usually 
did all her thinking. In return she served 
them with her hands, but the few notions 
that did creep into her round head she 
clung to pertinaciously. 

‘The worst kind of a fool is a beetle- 
headed old one,”’ she said after along pause, 
‘“‘an’ puttin’ this an’ that together, Rosetta, 
I think you’re preparin’ with your roman- 
cin’ to be just that kind of a one.” 

‘*T don’t see how sisters can be so unlike,”’ 
and Mrs. Appledore drummed a harsh ac- 
companiment to her words on the middle 
C of her piano. ‘To be sure, you are the 
oldest, but age need not make one’s soul a 
clod.”” 

“Tt would be well for you to remember 
that all the advantages are not on your 
side,’’ cried Mrs. Phlox, rising with dignity. 
“There are bodies, yes, and dispositions, 
that are clods,’’ and Mrs. Phlox jerked on 
her calash and went home. 

The meeting-house was full, and the next 
day the Dixville Times declared the lecture 
to have been a most soulful and eloquent 
dissertation, but Mrs. Appledore’s attention 
wandered, and she only knew that the en- 
tertainment was about te be concluded by 
Dr. Ollapod’s souorous call for ‘‘moosic.’’ 

“T am delighted,’’ said Professor St. 
Clair Smith, bowing low before her as soon 
as possible after the ‘‘moosic.’’ ‘‘I never 
heard such a delicious voice.” 

Mrs. Appledore coughed behind her hand 
to conceal her flattered embarrassment and 
turned a questioning look on Professor Jack- 
son Jones who stood near. 

“You always sing splendid,” said that 
gentleman, drawing himself up. ‘‘I dare 
say I put you out. That flute obligatois a 
deuced hard thing to do. I didn’t do my- 
self justice to-night.” 

“You’ve always dragged,’’ said Karl 
Leopold, who took every opportunity to 
criticise the Harmonicum doings. 

Professor Jackson Jones pulled at his 
cravat, and Mrs. Appledore’s face was full 
of resentment. 

“T never heard anything finer in Boston,”’ 
said Professor St. Clair Smith coming to the 
rescue, ‘‘and I suppose you know what that 
implies.” 

The night after the lecture was a very 
stormy one, and Mrs. Appledore was slowly 
twisting her hair in crimping-pins when 
the.door-bell rang. ‘‘I could not endure 
the loneliness of the hotel, dear Mrs. 
Appledore,’’ said Professor St. Clair Smith, 
making a courtly bow, ‘‘and have come to 
beg for just one song.”’ 

The Professor was, so far as outline and 
coloring go, a handsome man. His head 
was what is commonly called dome-shaped. 
His wavy hair and silky beard were a bright 
yellow red, and his rather large eyes were 
blue. He sat down in a big rocking-chair, 
and taking a twin on each knee, “I renew 
my youth in children,’’ he cried, giving them 

a squeeze. Do you know the song, ‘The 
old times were the best times when you and 
I were young ?’ ”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ said the widow, nervously 
turning over her music, ‘‘but I can’t say 
that I feel so very old.”’ 

‘* Dear me, what a blunderer I am,”’ cried 
the Professor. ‘‘I was thinking of my boy- 
hood. I’ve always hated being grown up. 
A man has so much to fetter his imagina- 
tion. You must have lost your husband in 
the first flush of your youth.” 

“‘T did,”” murmured the widow, forget- 
ting that she was thirty-five when the event 
occurred, ‘‘The twins were babes.”’ 

Song succeeded song till the Professor 
proposed duets, and Mrs. Appledore en- 
joyed the music so much that it was mid- 
night before she knew it. 

Two months passed away. The Profes- 
sor came almost every evening. He had 
hired a small house a little out of town that 
he might be undisturbed he explained, and 
a relative had come to keep house for him. 
He did not know how long he should re- 
main in Dixville. He was preparing a book 
for publication and writing several new lec- 
tures. When his literary labors were over 


he was going to take a trip somewhere and 
rest, though friends of his, influential at 
Washington, were anxious for him to accept 
a consulship at an important point. 

The widow’s neat white cottage stood by 
itself on the confines of the village. Deacon 
Bliss’s fields of dark green peppermint and 
nodding wheat stretching along the country 
road for nearly a mile joined the garden. 
Before her abrupt refusal of him the dea- 
con had been accustomed to drop in for a 
little visit or to bring a neighborly offering 
of apples or fresh vegetables. But these 
calls had ceased, and cut off from all her 
sources of news and pleasure Mrs. Apple- 
dore stayed closely at home, practiced her 
music and entertained the Professor. 

But one sunshiny afternoon Mrs. Phlox 
came bustling up the prim graveled walk. 

‘* Rosetta Appledore,”’ she chirped, like 
an angry blue-jay, as she opened the door, 
‘though a clod, which there are folks that 
think different, I’ve come to ask you if you 
know you’re the town talk ?”’ 

“‘The town talk !’’ echoed her astonished 
sister. 

‘* Yes, the town talk,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Phlox with wonderful emphasis. ‘‘ Any- 
body would be who had spent two blessed 
months philanderin’ with a married man.”’ 

‘*Who is married ?” 

‘*Your Professor Smith.” 

**T don’t believe it.”’ 

‘*T s’posed you wouldn’t, but I’ve seen 
his wife,’’ said Mrs. Phlox with evident sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘ Miss Merrills, she ’twas Pearly 
Ann Truesdale, wouldn’t miss a findin’ out 
anything if she had to walk ten miles, an’ 
she called on her an’ told me. That night 
I sez to John, ‘John,’ sez I, ‘a sister’s a 
sister, ‘specially if she’s younger an’ a 
widder, an’ if I be a clod I’m goin’ to the 
bottom of this ;’ ‘an’’ sez he, ‘Emma Jane, 
I think you’d better,’ an’ the first thing he 
did the next mornin’ was to hitch up an’ 
take me over on the mile-strip where that 
fellow lives, in Tony Allerton’s cottage. 
He wa’n’t in, but she was, an’ she was 
washin’. 

‘**T’m Miss Phlox,’ sez I, ‘an’ I come to 
call.’ ‘Thank you,’ sez she, ‘I’m Miss 
Smith,’ an’ she set out the only chair there 
was in the room for me an’ set down her- 
self on the wash bench. 

‘* ‘Air you Miss St. Clair Smith, the wife 
of the Professor ?’ sez I. 

‘* A sort of smile twinkled over her mouth 
an’ she sez, ‘Yes, Miss St. Clair Smith, 
though I didn’t know Mr. Smith had adopt- 
ed the St. Clairname. That’s my family 
name.’ An’ then she went on an’ spoke of 
her husband, an’ of how ambitious he is, 
an’ how he feels his spear is public life, an’ 
how she is willin’ to do anything to help 
him. An’ then she inquired if I thought 
she could git sewin’ in Dixville when she 
feels a little better an’ is able to do it.”’ 

Tears of shame and anger gathered in 
Mrs. Appledore’s eyes as her sister spoke. 
‘Is Mrs. Smith good looking? Is she an 
interesting woman ?”’ she asked. 

‘**T can’t say how interesting she is. She 
seemed kind of trod on, so to speak. As 
for looks, she ain’t any prettier’n you’d be 
if you worked hard an’ didn’t have half 
enough to eat,’’ said Mrs. Phlox calmly. 

Mrs. Appledore sobbed aloud. ‘‘ What 
do people say about me? What shall I 
do ?”’ she cried. 

‘“‘They don’t say nothin’ yet o’ny that 
you’re dreadful foolish,’’ chirped her sis- 
ter, rising and putting on her calash, for it 
was almost supper time. ‘‘I can’t say as 
I know of anything for you to do except to 
tell Mr. Smith to stay t’ home. ’Taint likely 
Deacon Bliss will give you a chance to say 
yes a second time.”’ 

There had been a good deal of pleasur- 
able excitemeat in receiving the visits of 
the Professor. To dress herself in her best 
mourning and to sing her favorite songs to 
an appreciative listener had been some- 
thing to look forward to during the hum- 
drum work of the day. The thought how- 
ever of what her acquaintances were say- 
ing about her embittered her life, and when 
the Professor again called one glance at 
her face told him that she knew all. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Appledore,”’ he began, but 
she checked him. 

“‘You had better go home to your wife, 
Mr. Smith,” she said coldly. 

Tears, real tears, came into the Profes- 
sor’s big blue eyes. ‘‘ But I love you,” he 
cried, ‘‘and she has always been an incubus 
upon my soul.” : 

‘‘But she’s your wife,’”’ persisted Mrs. 
Appledore. 

‘*T know it,’’ moaned the Professor, ru 
bing his brow distractedly. ‘‘It eats out 
my vitals when I think of it. She don’t feel 
as I feel. There’s no wings for me as long 
as I am tied to her. We've no affinity.” 

Mrs. Appledore gazed at him in dull won- 





der. These were almost the words she had 
used to her sister, but they did not sound 
pleasantly now. 

“‘T love you, Rosetta,’’ went on the little 
man approaching her, ‘‘and I want to ask 
you just one question : Were I a single man 
would you marry me ?” 

“T might,” admitted the widow, smooth- 
ing down a fold in her overskirt with a 
trembling hand. 

‘*Enough !”’ and the Professor flung his 
arms about her and pressed a rapturous 
kiss upon her forehead. ‘‘ Bless you, my 
darling !’’ and before she could answer him 
he was gone. 

The next evening when Mrs. Appledore 
was taking down her washing from the 
line she was suddenly clasped from behind 
by a pair of strong arms. ‘‘ You will soon 
be mine,’’ said the voice of the Professor. 
I’ve offered my wife fifty dollars to leave 
me and she has accepted.” 

** Accepted !”’ the widow cried, wrench- 
ing herself free. 

**Yes, and as soon as I can sell my book 
she shall go. I’ve lived in soul isolation 
long enough. My heart has found its mate.”’ 

All the men that Mrs. Appledore knew 
were quaint of speech and somewhat rus- 
tic in manner, but what they considered 
duty controlled their lives. ‘‘ You wretch !” 
she cried, dashing the clothes-pin basket 
athim, ‘Fifty dollars! You ain’t worth 
fifty cents. Go home and never dare to 
speak to me again !”’ 

‘‘Hear me,’’ he pleaded, catching hold 
of her gown. 

“T can’t stay out here and listen to 
philanderin’ talk,” she answered reso- 
lutely, and twitching her dress from his 
grasp she entered the house. But the 
Professor’s hand was upon the latch. Like 
most little women, the widow was a curious 
mixture of timidity and courage. She flung 
the door open. ‘‘ Don’t you dare to come 
in!” she cried. ‘‘I’ll throw hot water on 
you! Pi—T’ll kili you!’ Then slamming 
the door in his face she bclted it securely. 

All the evening the Professor paced up 

and down Mrs. Appledore’s back veranda. 
The next evening he again appeared, and 
the next, and the widow thoroughly alarmed 
sent the bravest twin out the front way 
with a note to her brother-in-law. 
' Mr. Phiox delighted in anything that 
eould be called proceedings, and in a few 
minutes he had the deputy sheriff and two 
constables and went marching down the 
principal street with them to the great de- 
light of all the small boys of the village. 
It was impossible for the Professor to es- 
cape. The officers crept round the house 
noiselessly. The sheriff collared him, the 
constables pinioned his arms, Mr. Phlox 
grabbed him by the coat tails and away he 
was walked to the village lock-up. 

Mrs. Appledore passed a sleepless night. 
She imagined the whole town was wide 
awake and discussing her, and long be- 
fore daybreak she had resolved to sell 
her home and Dixville bank stock and 
move west. I’ve got my comeupance,”’ 
she groaned. ‘I’ve always been romantic 
and wanted a romance such as I’ve read 
about, an’ I’ve had one. Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear !’ 

About eight o’clock in the morning there 
came a lively rap at the kitchen door, and 
unstrung by excitement and lack of sleep, 
she shrieked aloud. 

“*O’ny me. O’ny Deacon Bliss,” cried a 
pleasant voice through the keyhole. 

Mrs. Appledore slid back the bolt with 
trembling fingers. ‘‘ How thankful I am,”’ 
she said holding out her hand, ‘I feel so in 
need of somebody.”’ 

“Twas fortinet I come along jes’ as I 
did then,’’ said the Deacon, taking off his 
straw hat and slowly rubbing his face with 
his ample bandana. It was a shrewd though 
benevolent face, framed in waves of iron- 
gray hair. ‘‘I see ye look kinder peaked. 
The weather has been tryin’. I’ve felt it 
myself an’ ached in my jints the wust 
way.”’ 

‘It’s my soul, Deacon,” wailed the 
widow, dropping into a chair and covering 
hher face with her apron. ‘‘I’ve always 
hankered after a romance an’ I’ve had one, 
and I wish I was dead and laid beside Ca- 
leb.”” 

**Oh, no ye don’t, Miss Appledore,”’ said 
the Deacon in the caressing tone in which 
he would address a sobbing child. ‘This 
world’s a pooty good place, an’ with a few 
exceptions folks are pooty good. I come 
over to fetch a few of my sweetins’ and to 
tell ye thet that there offer I made ye a 
spell ago holds good yet. I rally wish ye’d 
consider it agin.” 

Mrs. Appledore remained silent behind 
her apron. 

‘““Ef ye’d hev me,” repeated the Deacon 
in a low voice, ‘‘I know I ain’t half good 
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*nuff and thet I’m kind uv an old fellow, but 
I’ve got a comf’able place an’ comf’able 
things in it, an’ I’ve been sot on ye this 
spell as ye know. I dare say I was 
to Lucy more’n I shall ever be to 
agin. We sort uv growed together 
but so did you an’ Caleb, an’ I’m sure 
ll try ter make ye happy, an’ yer two 
little gals, as sweet as two pinks, ’ll be to 
me jes’ like the little gals I lost.’’ 

Mrs. Appledore did not remove her apron, 
and after a the Deacon falteringly 
continued : “I s’pose ’taint no use ter argy. 
Folks hez their own idees of sech things; 
but anyways I’ll stand yer friend.”’ 

The widow rubbed her eyes and slowly 
let fall her apron. ‘‘I’ve always had the 
greatest esteem for you,’ she said with a 
little shake in her voice, ‘‘ but I never knew 
how good—how much I think of you. I 
will—I””— 

The Deacon started up. ‘“‘ Will ye?’’ 

Mrs. Appledore had taken refuge in her 
apron. 

** Will ye really, Rosetta ?’’ he repeated. 

The bowed head covered in the blue ging- 
ham nodded. 

‘Ye shan’t regret it,” said the Deaconsol- 
emnly and awkwardly laying his big hand, 
coarsened by labor, on her shoulder. ‘‘ Lord 
bless the little woman—an’ our home. Our 
home,”’ he spoke softly as if to himself. 

“P’raps now,” he continued after a 
minute, ‘‘I’d better drop in an’ see him, 
an’ in tellin’ the news I might mention 
casual like we’re goin* ter be married soon. 
An’ thet nobody’ll trouble anybody that 
stays t’ hum, an’ thet I’m able to help an 
eddicated man to a good place, real neigh- 
borly, ’cause my brother Eben out in Kan- 
sas wants a clerk.” 

Mrs. Appledore said nothing, but the 
Deacon seemed satisfied with her silence, 
for he did just as he had proposed. Profes- 
sor §t. Clair Smith was discharged from 
jail, and in three days he and his pale little 
wife had left Tony Allerton’s cottage on 
the mile strip to return no more. 

In about a fortnight Dr. Ollapod attended 
a quiet wedding. ‘‘ You’ve had a ro-mance 
at last, Rosetta. I might better say two of 
’em,”’ whispered Mrs. Phlox as she gave 
the bride a sisterly kiss. ‘‘The adoration 
of the Professor was like things in a novel 
book, but marryin’ a man whose goodness 
an’ farm can’t be paralleled in the county 
is a ro-mance that has sense in it, an’ I wish 


you joy.” 
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ART OF ADORNMENT. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS—THAT 
THREE-DOLLAR BILL. 

‘* Was it a diversion of yours to provoke criti- 
cism or curiosity that you claim to have pos- 
sessed a three-dollar bill?’ J.T. C., Omaha. 

No, it was not. There is but one Bar- 
num and great is his profit. I cannot 
claim to wear his advertising mantle. Had 
I known what a shock this old new world 
would receive at the mention of a three-dol- 
lar bill, how the press would rise in protest 
and how several readers of ‘‘Our ConrTI- 
NENT’? would be disturbed thereby, I’d 
have studied the currency of my native 
land before venturing to touch it. Dis- 
mayed at the result of an innocent indis- 
cretion, I have consulted a learned cashier 
and now am prepared to cry ‘“‘ peccavi.”’ 
Three-dollar bills have not been in circula- 
tion since 1863. When Dr. Johnson was 
asked by a lady why he had given the wrong 
definition to a word in his dictionary he re- 
plied, ‘Ignorance, madame, pure ignor- 
ance.”’ Dr, Johnson’s reason is mine, and 
I hope that a confession of ignorance will 
absolve me from further correspondence 
on this vital subject. It was not a three- 
dollar bill. It must have been a two- 
dollar bill ; that is, if there are two-dollar 
bills, as I venture to believe. Once having 
made a mistake, it is dangerous to commit 
myself to any bill whatever. A bill of any 
other size will pass as well. 

CONCERNING SHOP MANNERS. _ 

Dr. Holmes is quite right. There is 
John as he appears to himself, John as. he 
appears to others, and John as nature made 
him. What nature made me I’ve not the 
remotest idea. As to know one’s self was 
declared by the ancients to be a riddle 
worthy of the Sphynx, I may never be able 
to answer it. However, it never occurred 
to me that I was lacking in regard for and 
sympathy with what are called working 
women—though why they should be con- 
sidered greater workers than the women 
who use their brains from morning until 
night I cannot conceive—auntil I found my- 
self denounced for daring to criticize 
American shop manners and citing my own 

corroborated by that of many 





New York women. My chief crime seems 
to lie in the statement that the majority of 
shop-girls are of humble o-igin and are not 
likely to learn courtesy at home. I am re- 
quested ‘‘to present the lineage of one-half 
of the American ” and unless I 
do the writer ‘‘will feel authorized in 
claiming that birth and education are as 
often found behind as in front of the 
counter.”’ I did not state that all shop- 
girls were impertinent. I declared, and 
still declare, that the average of shop man- 
ners is lower in this country than in 
Europe. I stated that the Latin races are 
superficially courteous by nature, that 
the Italian cook is as civil as the Italian 
nobleman, that the Anglo-Saxon is not 
naturally polite and only acquires good 
manners by education. All this is true 
and consequently inspires the following 
note : 

“You knows nothing about an Italian noble- 
man; you may know about Italian cooks more 
likely. ‘English employés!’ I suppose this is 
intended (sic) as a sop to the rude uncultivated 
things in shops here, but it wont do. You know 
it is a falsehood, for you have seen something 
of them in London. Southerners of America 
are polite and gentle-manly ; but what are the 
races North and East? Mostly boors and with- 
out manners.”’ 

Here we all are in a nut-shell, according 
to this foreigner’s acute criticism. We are 
‘mostly boors’’ and our employés are 
“rude, uncultivated things,’”? which con- 
clusion brings me back to shop-girls. That 
the manners of many are excellent I cer- 
tainly will not gainsay. Those who have 
been well reared show this fact in every 
action. Those who have been brought up 
in miserable tenement-houses show this 
unfortunate fact in every action. The lat- 
ter are a large percentage of employés. 
They can be improved by their employers, 
and by the expostulations of customers. 
If customers do not heed impertinence, it 
may be because of a ‘‘ birth and education” 
similar to that prevailing ‘‘behind the 
counter.”’ When my critics have given 
two years of their lives, at a great sacrifice 
of money and profession, to an association 
one of the main objects of which is the em- 
ployment of good, well-mannered women 
in every position they are competent to fill, 
these critics can afford to misunderstand 
my articles and jump at illogical conclu- 
sions. To the matiy women-shoppers who 
have given me their moral support in com- 
munications too numerous to print, I return 
hearty thanks. 


KNEE-BRBECHES ONCE MORE. 

I little thought when prompted to say a 
good word for these discarded garments, 
that the subject would excite such univer- 
salcomment. That it has done so proves 
more than ordinary interest, the very ridi- 
cule not unmixed with vulgarity in which 
certain writers have dipped their facile 
pens being a confession of weakness on the 
part of an opposing faction. Ridicule may 
be very good fun but it is very bad argu- 
ment, and, though often impeding the pro- 
gress of a worthy cause, never yet killed it. 
Iam amazed at the number of letters re- 
ceived from male readers of ‘‘OuR ContTI- 
NENT,” none of whom are personally known 
to me, and all of whom express great satis- 
faction that the cudgels should have been 
taken up in defence of the costume of their 
fathers. Oddly enough many of these com- 
munications have come from the far West 
where work is supposed to be so fast and 
furious as to preclude thoughts of dress, 
in the masculine mind at least. Evidently 
the course of empire is not alone in taking 
its flight toward the setting sun, and those 
who have faith in American art may take 
heart from trifles light as air. I am glad 
that these kind, unknown friends under- 
stand my motive. To be understood is to 
be happy—inart. One correspondent gives 
80 many good reasons for the adoption of 
breeches that were overlooked by me as to 
deserve publication. The writer is a mu- 
sician and a graduate of Oxford University, 
England. ‘Irrespective of their ugliness 
and effeminacy, pantaloons,’’ he argues, 
**mop up street mud and by constant frice 


_tion rub the blacking off boots. 


**Pantaloons soil boots. 

‘*Pantaloons become by friction ragged 
at the bottom and white on the ankles in- 
side.”’ 

In referring to the ‘‘effeminacy’’ of trou- 
sers this writer sympathizes with the Ro- 
mans before their decadence. Trousers at 
that period were ignoble and unmanly, and 
only gained followers as the race degene- 
rated. 

Young noblemen have urged upon the 
Prince of Wales the daily wearing of knee 
breeches, which are now only used as court 
costumes, but have not yet carried their 
point. Whether they do or not certainly 


men owe it to society to make some visible 
distinction at evening parties between them- 
selves and waiters, otherwise embarrassing 
incidents are possible. The last amusing 
contretemps took place in London at a pub- 
lic ball where a young dandy accosted a 
gentleman who was standing near the door- 
way. ‘‘I think I have met you before sev- 
eral times.’’ ‘‘ Probably, sir,’’ answered 
the person in immaculate evening dress. 
“‘T’m Gunter’s head waiter.’’ 

Still another letter do I venture to pub- 
lish as proof that the West is alive to a 
sense of form and beauty : ‘ 

‘*DeaR Mapam: I have been much enter- 
tained and instructed by reading your late con- 
tributions to “‘Our CoNTINENT’’ on the “ Art 
of Adornment,’”’ and I am unable to refrain 
from expressing my admiration for your bravery 
and my sympathy with the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

‘The garments which discover or display the 
beauties of the figure most effectually, seem to 
me are the ones which ought to receive the 
consideration of the public at large. Should 
not fashion be the willing slave of reason? In- 
stead of this she usurps the place of mistress, 
and is received as such by too many. Coach- 
men’s capes and Bernhardt gloves (as you say) 
are worn alike both by the superlatively fat and 
lean. ‘‘ Extremes meet’? on this point. An- 
other obstacle is prejudice, and this is an al- 
most insurmountable one. It is not easy to 
overcome, and is so intolerant that it is an un- 
pleasant task to make the attempt ; and while 
people clothe themselves with this impenetrable 
garb of prejudice (and pantaloons) and blindly 
refuse to become beautiful, one can only say, 
** Come, let us reason together,” and await the 
result. 

**T heartily indorse the position you have taken, 
and trust that the time is not far distant when 
your views will receive universal belief. ‘‘ Plug’’ 
hats will be then worn perhaps by specimens of 
masculinity worthy of the same name. 

‘Hoping that the flight of time will bear 
away the prejudices of to-day, and that the eyes 
of the multitude may be opened, I am, &c., 

“W. P. B., Detroit.” 

Where the readers of a journal are them- 
selves such excellent writers it behooves 
contributors to weigh well the pabulum to 
be set before them. 

Kate FIE.p. 


NOTES ON DRESS. 

A poetic dress worn recently by a débutante 
was composed in front of a mass of snow-drop 
fringes and bugles that looked like icicles in 
the sunshine. The bodice and long train were 
heavily fringed with snow-drops and bugles, 
and the large bouquet was composed entirely of 
snow-drops and maiden-hair. 

When Worth produces a fancy costume it is 
awork of art. He not long since copied from 
Rubens a dress of a Spanish Infanta for Madame 
Muncaskzy. Imagine a gold brocade skirt 
with satin crevés, a damask train with red 
and gold broché flowers, satin-lined paniers, 
a huge velvet ruff and a pointed bodice, these 
last embroidered with pearls, and the whole sur- 
mounted with a coronet of pearls. The tout 
ensemble is said to have beggared description. 

Greek fillets are much worn in Paris, but the 
wearers occasionally forget that this style pre- 
supposes abundant hair, the task of the fillets 
being to restrain its luxuriance. To give the 
fillets a semblance of their occupation the hair 
should be carefully drawn out between them, 
so as to look as thick as possible. Fillets on a 
flat head of oily hair are not to be endured. 

What liberties with fashion may not an em- 
press take! Ordinary equestriennes must ride 
in dark broadcloth or subject themselves to 
scathing criticism ; but the Empress of Austria, 
who may be said to live on a horse, chooses to 
have different riding habits, all made of velvet 
and all of different hue. Myrtle green velvet 
with gold buttons is the favorite. Second in 
imperial affection is silver gray with silver but- 
tons. Ruby velvet follows, and then comes 
violet velvet with fur cuffs and collar. Surely 
if the correct coat for sportsmen be scarlet, 
there is no reason why women should not adopt 
bright colors; only, as a matter of fact, they 
don’t, unless they are imperial personages and 
are a law unto themselves. 

The centaur-Empress of Austria has invented 
a system of hooks by which she can instantly 
detach the skirt of her habit from the body, in 
case of a fall from her horse, thus avoiding all 
danger of being dragged along the ground. If 
the invention is patented, may it not find its way 
to this country? If it is not patented, is it not 
sensible enough to steal? Should this lady 
visit Canada next autumn, as she threatens, 
there will be excitement in the sporting world. 

A French writer calls the absence of sleeves 
in evening dress “‘ the triumph of nudity.’’ 

Now that very heavy materials can be dis- 
pensed with, very close gatherings are being 
adopted for the trimming of dress fronts. The 
balayeuse is reappearing, but only in black and 
white, as in color it is inartistic, detracting 
from the apparent height, and not responding 
to the requirements of the wash-tub. 

When the Princess of Wales gave a juvenile 
ball to celebrate her eldest daughter’s fifteenth 
birthday, the entertainment began at four 
o’clock in the afternoon and ended at eight. 
What a pity that only the follies of high life are 
copied in America. Fancy a New York girl of 
fifteen submitting to such sensible hours. 





HOME HORTICULTURE. 


DECORATION WITH PLANTS AND CUT 
FLOWERS. 

A Few hints upon the distribution and 
arrangement of flowers will enable our 
readers to superintend their decorations, or 
accomplish these themselves. 

In the corridor it is never good taste to 
place any but foliage plants, or cut ferns, 
vines, evergreens and the like. Flowers, 
whether on the bush or off, are more or less 
susceptible to draughts, which blight their 
petals and mar their perfection. It is in- 
considerate and inharmonious to garland 
banisters with roses or place bouquets of 
rich blossoms on newel posts. Let the 
former be bound with chains of shaded 
ferns, and a specimen croton elegantissimus 
surmount the latter. A corridor can be 
made fantastically bewitching with lacey 
ferns and brilliant foliage. It may be dressed 
to represent a fern lane for festival occa- 
sions, or rendered quietly beautiful with a 
few plants or bunches of cut vines and 
foliage. There is a peaceful aspect bestowed 
by verdant foliage which is most refresh- 
ing, delightful and suitable for the entrance 
of the house. A charming bouquet for the 
hat stand is one of dogwood ferns, adian- 
tum tetraphyllum gracile, which has a red- 
dish caste to its young fronds, elkhorn 
ferns and selaginellas. If these are laid in 
a flat dish of water they will remain fresh 
many days. The dish is more artistic if 
fringed with trailers. Smilax or Lygodium 
scandens will last some time, but 7rades- 
cantia will grow finely. A simple flat basket 
planted with Lycopodium is very attractive 
in this position. All kinds of mosses and 
wood growth will ornament hall stands ; a 
bunch of autumn leaves is also very suit- 
able and handsome. 

All flowers become the drawing-room ; 
the finer and the more choicely selected the 
varieties the more elegant the decoration. 
Roses are the richest and dressiest of all 
blossoms ; orchids are exceptionably choice, 
and lilies are the most effective. The ten- 
dency in dressing a parlor with flowers is 
to overdo, and to fill in places high or some- 
what outof sight with inferior bloom. The 
fashion of swinging nondescript designs 
between doors and over mirrors is born of 
poor taste. Flowers lose their effect when 
tied on sticks and woven into silly mottoed 
balls, knots and arrows. Small flower glasses 
should contain but one long-stemmed rose, 
a spike of orchid or a spray of lily. 
Vases demand careful arrangement. Callas 
and Euphorbia japonica combine well in 
these, but callas are more effective with 
their own foliage simply, and should never, 
in our opinion, be in company with blos- 
soms unless related to their family. The 
same is applicable to Lilium longiflorum, 
Candidum or the gorgeous-throated Ama- 
ryllis, which are misused when placed 
among a conglomeration of bloom. To 
see any flower in its entire beauty its foliage 
must remain undisturbed. The habit of 
snipping the leaves from stems and binding 
them close about the blossom is ridiculous, 
as the stem with its growth shares the glory 
with the flower. For this reason “cluster 
baskets,’’ the thickly-massed bouquet, any 
arrangement of flowers in fact where their 
foliage is stripped and they are tied to a 
stick is inartistic, and is usually a make- 
shift to utilize inferior blossoms. Limoge 
vases decorated with floral devices are 
handsome holders for roses. 

As the fireplace is the centre of attrac- 
tion in any room, so the mantel above it is 
the place where the most artistic effects of 
the floral decoration can be produced. 
When there is no fire fill the fireplace with 
pots of blooming plants. These may be 
sunk in baskets of moss with excellent ap- 
pearance. Double geraniums are beautiful 
for this purpose, especially when the trusses 
of bloom are at their maximum. A few 
ferns should be intermixed. To bank 
mantelpieces seems an intricate piece of 
work, but it is not. The prettiest plan we 
know is to bed the mantelpiece with Lyco- 
podium. Pots of this may be purchased at 
from ten to twenty-five cents; it makes a 
cheaper and more graceful foundation than 
massed blossoms. Lay first over the mantel- 
shelf a coat of tin-foil. Cut strings of 
smilax into a fringing to fall over the edge 
and trim it evenly. Place this on the tin- 
foil ; turn out the Lycopodium and pat the 
contents of each pot solidly together until 
there is an even bed of it. Bevel it down 
to fit the edge, from which the smilaz 
fringing hangs. Vases of flowers can be 
set on this, or flat baskets filled loosely 
with roses and spring flowers. Upon such 
a foundation most any effect may be 
brought out. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1882. 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1881....... ..--$41,344,120.85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
SA nl ada endl Cn ank nobis cbhasee 650508 Abel $8,438 ,684.07 
Less deferred premiums _. _ Pitt GaSe eee 387 ,972.13—-$8,050,711.94 
Interest and rents, (neluding Geatan gains on real estate 2,789,821 
Less interest acerued Jan. 4, 1884....- 2. ...0000.000DIIII. "357167. 372,482,654. 33—_$10,483,366.27 
$51,827,487.12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 

Losses by death, ioetatiog I Posetetenn — additions to same................. $2,013,203.32 
— matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions one 
Annuities, fs, divdgnds, and returned ‘premiums on cancelled Policies. 0) 2513,691.94 

bap poke SE RR 5. ean 224,772.24 

hysicians’ fees... -. 1,004 ‘027. 59 


Coniiatons. rae enc. Sitccdaing - 
Office and la’ ponees, saleriod, ad 








Se ee "379,860.21—$6, 697,480.26 
$45,130,006.86 
ASSETS. 
Cash in m hand, and in transit (since received)..................... $1,271,588.44 
fnvested in in United States, New York City and other stocks, (market value, 
e.. NE 4 AGh IES Baianvosie ns Saaapeasecdeat dane shes ckgaces Mews 17,216,531.42 
BL: voi Sieal abet wohinaice sa ctnaaseod puahgstedahsssal evens coded 4,486,506.62 


Bonds and sen 0808 first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon yy 
00 and the policies assigned to the Company as ad 


ditional a securit : ROMMEL etek dsensenetanatescsodeteescies "48, 215, oy v4 











Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $2,883,577.50)....... 21376, 
* Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the Company on these 
policies amounts to UES Sprig aid cic alls <evbin es CBRE RIK Ane0600 545,227.34 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 
og SR RE Re Se eS <7 ee 452,161.00 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection 
(estimated poms on these policies $300,000. included in liabilities) 227,032. 7 
TS slice ciencinmuseah | ebabibncssaccoobabes<ebesss > 48, 1673.5 
Accrued interest mm Geventmnents dam. 4, 10BR. «no... sc cciccceccccccssccce 291,254. 30—$45,130,006. 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost......................... $2,098,774.78 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882................. $47,228,781.64 
Appropriated as foliows: 
Adjusted losses, due subesquent ED a snc cnccanspebbasodances $361 544,70 
Beported losses, awaiting proof, &c.... 2.2.2... 2... eee eee een eee 187, 439.98 
latured endowments, due and unpaid, (claims not presented). . "252.67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for).......... ..................42-- 965.35 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; ete pe insurance 
at 4 per cent. os net premium ; non-participating at 5 per cent. 
I ON i occas snacsecciseccecsnesss ‘S0denepeseees 39,716,408.63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and 
above a4 per cent. oy A on PF nig policies of that class........ 2,054,244.03 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..................--s.sseeeeeeeee 8,889. : 
$42,401,745.03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.............ccccceeeeeceees 4,827,036.61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ct.,over 10,000,000.00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Jividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement 
of next annual premium. 


During the yar 9,941 policies have been issued, Saasing $32,374,281. 








Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. an. 4, 1878, $27,901,887. 
Number of Jan. 1, 4879, 45, ‘005. Amount 7 41,1879, 125, 232-144. 
Jan. 4, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 4, 4880, 127,417,763. 
Policies in force } Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. at risk ) Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Jan. 1; 1882) 53,927. Jan. 1.1882, 154,760,824. 
1877, $1,638,128. 4877, $1,867,457. Jan. 1, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death- | 4878: 1:687,676. Income | 4978' 4'948'665, Divisible | Jan. 4/1879, 2,811,436. 
came} Ek feareee tm. | fee Peete Serotec 3 LS Sn 
. 1,734,724. , 2. lan. i, 
paid ( 4881; 2'013,203, Interest ( 4geq' 2°432'654. * Per cent. ( jan’ 4' 482) 4,827,036. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS. CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWERS, OHN MAIRS 
Wi ILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L, WHIT ENRY TUCK, M. D., 
B. ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUD ELL 


FLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, S. S, ER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. fia] 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agenci ORRIS FRANKLIN, .. siden t. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., tele Beamon, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., Vice-President and Actuary. 


R. SUYDAM GRANT, 








THE ORGUINETTE, J°HN C. BAKER & CO's 





Arriving Monthly from Norwegian Fisheries. 


— Finest in the World.— 

We prepare Baker’s Emulsion with Hypophosphites, 
Baker's Cod Liver Oil with Extract of Malt, Baker’s 
Cod Liver Oil with Wild Cherry. 

ESTABLISHED 1830. 

SABER & CO. 


815 Pilbert St., Philadelphia. 


LA 


Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known. 
nently dissolves “to pee hair,root and pet ta 

inf five minutes, without 

Send bse anagem for peritcnee TuEW Loox Cumacas 
azaTion Co., 602 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





It Plays Everything. Anybody Can Play It. 


Large Pipe Organs, Pianos and Reed Organs may all 
be seen operating mechanically as Orguinettes and 
Musical Cabinets, and at the most novel and interesting 
music warerooms in the world. 

Prices, - - $8.00 to $30.00. 


Large cane a to $2,500. 


a — 





Wo. SS1l Broadway, 


NEV Torn=. 
—THE— 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE 00. 


Bert. 12TH AND ISTH Sts. 





MORGAN & HEADLY 


DIAMONDS 
DIAMONDS 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


( wuTyAy LIFE BUILDING.) 


AUAX srxe> PALNT 





MIXED 


Ax Excellent Article for 
INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 
Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate. 


Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. 
Manufactured only by 


CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 


Paint Works, 212, 214 and 216 Race asi Philad’a. 


Varnish Works, Kensington, - 
Color Sample Cards sent on Application. 


CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 
1382 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(ORP. U. 8. MINT) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Joun C. Conretiva, 
Cuas E. Connativs, 
A. G. Heruxgrineron, 





et DELS i — 


“SPECIAL” WATCH 


Sustains in Continued Performance the Highest De- 
gree of Accuracy ye* attained in time-keepers, 


BBB 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., Philad’a. 





Re &e 
vane os Hillborn ¢@ ING, 
Nos. < 19, 21 ano 23 N. TENTH Sr. 
ORa,. aves NS: 
Pees ye 


ENN 
MUTUAL LIFE 





INS. CO. 
PHILADA_ 


gi N NocK’s auaiee MACHINE. — 





Manufacturers of ** Matchless” ” Dump-Seraper. 


S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
Dress Goods Department 


All the Newest Textures, Styles and Col- 
ors of Dress Goods, 


Including Double-width Bengalines, Nuns’ Veiling, 
Khylver Cloth, Illuminated Armures and Checks, with 
a great variety of 24 to 40-inch Goods, 

SPECIAL BARGAINS. — 40-inch Cashmere, new 
shades, 60 cents, worth 75c.; 49-inch Lupin’s All-wool 
Checks, 874 cents, worth $1.25. 


910 and 912 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


“WILSONTA’ 


Magnetic Garments 
Central Office, 465 Pulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The success attending the use of the ‘‘ WILSONIA*’ 
Garments during the Log twe years, in the cities of 
Brooklyn and New York, has been unparalleled in the 
history of medicinal «r electrics! therapeutics. 

Read the sean Getter: 

ead 15, 1882, 

Ww eons Magnetic Clothing Comp 

I_have just called on Colonel A pote ‘at ~~ pertors, 
‘* WILSONIA,’’ walking from my house, N 
Twelfth street. Five weeks ago to-day. when I was 
clothed in your Garments, I was unable to stand alone. 
The walk I have just taken shows what virtue are is 
in ‘*WILSONIA, They are a biessin; 

Yours, JOSEPH 
No, 338 East Twelfth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet and price list to 


WILSONIA MAGNETIO CLOTHING 00., 


465 FuLTON St. BRooKivn, N. Y. 
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5 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


As follows : 2 Sete of 21: 2 Octaves 
tone 8ub- 


NEW_AND EFFECTIVE 
VERY POPULAR CARE. 


each, lars. 6 ft. 
Bass, 1 Set of —_ nt Bot of Vo Voix Coz 

1 Set Piccolo, These are all of the celebrated 
GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, whose pure limpid 
tone is producing such a revolution among Cabinet 


STOP SPECIFICATIONS. * 

(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, 
1 Forte, @ Dulce’ (5)Diapason, ( 
corte, mana, 8)" } Aocony ‘OD 
Violina, tio). May ty =e te, (11) Vox x Argen- 
tina, On olen , (18) se rae “ 
Clarionet. (1 6) Vox este, (17) Coupler Har- 
ay us Flute Forte, ag yj Organ 
) French Horn 0, (21) Right 
cae (22)Grand d Organ Kneo swell 


ve 
they double the wer 
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Gari besa 


wand pre entirely New and 
eff a beaut 


h and other Solo effects 
Siren d eff frective and cannot be dupli- 
at ed oy 


oa toneand wartety. 


other The case is an 
tremely po ly pptlar style and is solid and rich, 
and wary ot 
MyPrice to intro- 7 Onl 50 0 
duce with STOOL 
BOOK & M USIC, 
Warranted 6 Years, sent on Test Trial, satis- 


faction Guaranteed, Mone, Betended if un- 
satisfactory, ar’ ,0 4 


Ene Beceem Vlas 


Free Coach with 





CALL AND SEE THEM OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








GEO. W. SMITH & CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 


The Largest General Store in 
the United States. 





——AND— 
HARDWOOD INTERIOR DECORATION, 


Pactory: Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St. 


Salesroom: No. 1216 Chestnut inca FaEAy A. 








i 196, 188 & 1 
Felton, Rau & Sibley, } 2%: 138 & 140 
Omer to bedi} By Fe Erices * fall stock 





The block, from 13th St. to City Hall 
Square and Market St., Including 
1301, 1303, 1313, 1315, 1317 and 1319 
Chestnut St. 


GRAND DEPOT PHILADELPHIA 


Samples and Descriptive Cata- 
logue sent free when 


requested. 








Absolute faithfulness by both 
parties the basis of all 


transactions. 
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kind of curiosity, not depending upon 
it in any manner for accuracy ; but it has been 
that a reasonable approximation to 
correct time may be obtained usually by 


| 


er te of the four dials and 
striking a average. 

The halk tne <abeer be called idiosyncra- 
sies. On the south dial the minute hand every 
now and then hanes off with the hour hand, 
and each performs for a time the functions of 


i 


with the effect to fill with complete 
bewilderment the mind of the oldest bi- 


that dial alone. The east dial works differently. 
Now and then the hands will come to a com- 
pete stop, say at eight minutes past twelve. 

fter a few moments of repose, apparently to 

ther strength for a forward movement, both 
och wee suddenly a around and will slow 
up begin regularly again at quarter to four. 
One who looks at the east dial just before and 
ration gains an impres- 
sive notion of the rapidity of the flight of time. 
Now and then the hands on the north dial be- 
come interlocked, and for a day or two they re- 
volve together, so that the ——. of their 
record is not very distinct, and it is difficult to 
make a fair average of the four dials. The 
hands on the west dial went backward eve 
day for three weeks last summer, adding muc 
to the interest with which the clock is regarded, 
and suggesting entertaining reflections as to the 
possibility of a machine which might take u 
the spent moments and wind us gradually bac 
into the Eighteenth century. 

The clock has a striking apparatus, but like 
the rest of the machinery it is peculiar. It has 
rarely been known to strike the hour when any 
of the minute hands touched the twelve spot. 
Thus far no one has been able to detect any 
exact system in the striking, but some careful 
observers hold that when twelve is struck it is 
fair to presume that one or the other of the dials 
marks ten minutes after two. This, however, 
is not yet verified. Occasionally the clock will 
not strike at all for several days, and then it 
will suddenly start up and strike two hundred 
and thirty-seven with such 7g, ed that the 
strokes can hardly be counted. The proposition 
is that it gets in at one time or another the pro- 
per number of strikes for each year, so that 
nothing is really lost. It is held by some that 
it would be better to have the clock n on 


F 


ithe first of January and strike up ahead for the 


whole ensuing year, soas to get that much work 
out of the way ; but the clock will never be pre- 
vailed upon to do anything so systematic and 
lar as that. 
é name of the maker is not known. It is 
thought he is dead, and there are those who 
that he overstrained. and killed himself 
inventing and putting ther such an extra- 
piece of mechanism. I often feel when 
T hear his clock strike thirty-four at a quarter 
to seven that i should like to have known that 
man; I should like to have a competent phre- 
nologist examine his cranial development. 
MAX ADELER. 





A MAN WHO SAW A MULE DIE. 


“ Arn’? it a curious thing that nobody ever 
sees a mule die?’ remarked an old teamster in 
Gumber & Webber’s saloon. ‘No man living 
ever saw a mule die, I s’pose ?”’ 

Thus remarked Mr. Daniels, lighting a fresh 
= : ‘In 1850 I was mining on the south fork 
of the Yuba, and it came my turn to cook for 
— gang. e took turns each week, you know. 

ell, I was going to show how economically I 
could run the commissary. I went and bought 
a peck of dried apples. ‘They were all stuck to- 
gether in a lump, but I got ’em jammed into 
the pot, poured in some water and started the 
fire. Presently a few of ’em n to rise up to 
the top of the pot, so I skimmed ’em off and put 
7em ina . Pretty soon some more bulged 
up, and I skimmed them off and put ’em in the 
pan. The first thing I knew after I had skimmed 
that blasted pot awhile I had to get another pan, 
and then another, and by the time I’d got four 
pans heaped up full dag my skin if there wasn’t 
more apples in the pans than there was in the 
pot. is, I thought so at the time. I kept 
pap iro pans and buckets and lard cans, 
and all the while plumb frightened to death for 
fear the boys would come in and see how ex- 
travagant I was, for I had been blowing on how 
cheap I could run the mess. The blasted apples 
still kept comin’ out of the pot. I put some 
ogg out on the floor and cevered ’em with 

it. And by Jove the place looked like a Santa 


Clara fruit-dryi establishment, and the pot’ 


was still bilin’ A 
‘* What has that got to do with a mule dyin’ ?”’ 
‘Wait a minute, I’m coming to the mule. 
a desperate, and dumped over twelve 
bushels of the apples back of the cabin behind 
a tree. In about an hour I heard a devil of a 
noise and ran out. What do you suppose 
found? Why, a $400 mule bem fe the agonies 
of death. The — was pe ; the mule nearly 
so. He was swelled up like a balloon, and the 
first thing I knew he busted. my word, 
meer he exploded like a it-powder 
last, and brought the whole comm te the place. 
I kept still; they could not find mule; and 
it cost ’em $10 to advertise a reward in the Sacra- 
pon . coma two be a a atterwa rds they 
ca a couple round, and 
they put it up that they stole the mule, so they 


’em. I was there, but did not say a word 
fr es, the bore would ind ook bow extrare 
run saute 
Civev.) Chronicle. 





ESTRAYS. 

—A WAG says of a toper: “His nose has 
passed the rubicund.”’ 

—How to procure a telling effect—Commu- 
nicate a secret to a woman. 

—TuHE man who works without recompense 
gets no hire in his profession. 

—SuxE told him that she could read his mind 
like an open book, and then softly added, 
* Blank book.”’ 

—TuE individual who “stole a march” has 
been put in the same cell with Procrastination, 
the thief of time. 


—‘' SremEn’s electric light !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Ramsbotham. ‘‘ Why don’t they use it in the 
navy and prevent accidents ?”’— Punch. 


—In the ery of the Louvre, before the 
statue of the Venus of Milo. Little boy—‘‘ What 
did they cut her arms off for?’’ Mother—“‘ Be- 
cause she put her fingers in the sugar-bowl.”’ 


—TuHE editor of the Sauquoit (N. Y.) Regis- 
ter suggests that persons sending in big eggs 
will please accompany them by several ordinary- 
sized ones, not for publication, but as a guar- 
antee of good faith. 


—OVERHEAD in the boxes of the French Cham- 
ber of —_—. during the debate on the Re- 
vision. (The speaker is a lady with a sweet face 
and an even sweeter bonnet.) ‘*This is not at 
all amusing, ma chere. At what time will they 
begin to insult each other ?”’ 


—‘Ma,” said a thoughtful boy, “I don’t 
think Solomon was so rich as they say he was.” 
“Why, my dear, what could have put that into 
your head?’ ‘‘ Why, the Bible says he slept 
with his fathers, and I think if he had been so 
rich he would have had a bed of his own.”’ 


—A Cuicaco editor says that ‘“‘ Oscar Wilde 
gets $200 a night for being an ass, while we re- 
main poor,” and a St. Louis ditto retorts: 
“Tmitations, brother, are often more taking 
than the thing.’’ But the use of the word 
“* brother’? a) rs to have been inadvertent.— 
Springfield ican. 


—TRADESMAN (to country customer who has 
come to complain of the quality of his lucifer 
matches): “ Not light? y, I have only to 
draw them smartly across my corduroy breeches 
and they blaze instantly.”’ Customer: ‘ Yes, 
but what’s that to me? I can’t come a matter o’ 
four mile for your old breeches every time we 
wants a light.’’ 

—HeEnr lips were like the leaves, he said, 

By autumn’s crimson tinted ; 

Some people autumn leaves preserve 
By pressing them, she hinted. 

‘The meaning of the gentle hint 
The lover did discern, 

And so he _— her round the neck, 
And glued his lips to her’n. 

=A LITTLE Waterloo girl asked her compan- 
ion how she learned to play the piano, and was 
told that she never was taught, but did all her 
playing “‘ by ear.”” The other went home and 
very soon filled the house with strange noises 
from her mother’s piano. The mother entered 
the room and finding the child rubbing the keys 
upand down with the side of her head asked 
her what she was doing? ‘‘I am learning to 
play ‘ by ear,’ ” replied the little one.— Waterloo 
Observer. 


—TuE editor of a new paper at an alleged 
new town on the line of the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad gives vent to the suppressed anguish 
of a harrowed-up soul as follows : 

* This is the last time we shall allude to the 
persistent omission to stop at this town of the 
trains on the T. and P. e old excuse of the 
conductors that they wouldn’t know Skitville if 
they were to see it appears singularly thin in 
face of the fact that this morning we per- 
sonally ageron a la painted stake beside 
the track, which could be readily seen by the 
engineer for the distance of half a mile. This 
evening a nail will be driven into said stake 
and McGlue’s stable lantern hung thereon. If 
the night express also ignores this signal it will 
be time for the American people to fully under- 
stand the malice of this infamous blow leveled 
at the prosperity of a growing metropolis by a 
bloated and cowardly monopoly !’’—San Fran- 
cisco Post. 











“TEE SS CELSIok” 


HAMS 


Are of Standard Reputation and Unsurpassed in 
Quality by brand heretofore of- 
fered family use. 


J. H. MICHENER & CO. 
General Provision Dealers and Curers of 
the Celebrated : 
Excelsior Sugar-Cured Hams, 
TONGUES and BEEF. 

Nos. 122 & 124 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 

: None genuine unless branded 

“ST. EZ. BL. & CO., BXCELSIOR.”’ 

cured by J HOM. 8 CO qua se pecula e's Ge 
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The Attorney.— The jury have returned you not guilty; why don’t you go?” 
Defendant (accused of stealing a pair of pantaloons),—‘‘ Have all them witnesses gone ?”’ 
Attorney,—‘‘ Yes ; but what’s that to you ?” 

Defendant (in a confidential whisper).—* ’Cos, I’ve got them very pants on.” 








If you want to buy Clothing 
for Men or Boys, either ready- 
made or made to order, do 
not fail to call on or write to 
WanaMakeR & Brown, Oak 
Hall, Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





PIANOS AND ORGANS 


$65. 


GOOD NEWS to those desiring a thoroughly reliable 
Organ at a low “1 sean rey ey Seeeeent 
we have n ucing an n for which we 

ible Rnowing it to be well 

and satisfactory, as well to the pro- 

fessional musician as to the amateur. This instrument 

is in a handsome heavy solid walnut case, beau- 
t! and tains Melodia, Dia 





can 
ten days trial, with no expense if unsatisfactory. Send 
for Circulars or cail at the Piano and Organ Hall of 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO. 
1S00 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PARTISTIC& 


BILLIARD ©ABLES 


For Private Dwe unas, Etc. 





HAVE RECEIVED the first premiums—Grand Medal—at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878. At the Centennial Com- 
mission the combination cusifions were reported the 
only ones correct in the angles of incidence and re- 
flection. New and second-hand billiard tables, in all 
designs, at the lowest prices. 


The H. W. COLLENDER CO., 





WORTH SENDING FOR! 


Dr, J. H. SCHENCK, of Phi has just pub- 
Yahed » peoken eee or a UNGS AND How 
pele, te oS St contains enleates toffee. 

for all suppose themselves afflicted with or 
Natio te aay Se a eee 
Address, Dr. J. H. SCHEN & SON, 
P. 0, Box 2333. 538 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THENEW YORK NEWS COMPANY 
20 BEEKMAN Sr., New York. 





768 Broadway,N.Y. 84 and 86 State St., Chicago. 
168, Pifth 8t., St. Louis, 241 Tremont 8t., Boston. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SaVERYTTSINS 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 1230 Chestnut Street. 
R. LEVICK’S SON & CO. 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A Special Pood for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of 
infants and children. Gives a healthier and more in- 
tellectual childhood. R vitality to all persons af- 
flicted with weakness, nervousness or sleeplessness. 
Promotes good digestion. 


F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. 
By druggists, or mail, $1. 








Proftasional THIEVES and THE DETECTIVE, 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
h Kk o 


and indorsed by th is of Pp Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ELGIN WATCHES, 
ALL GRADES and ALL SIZES, 
ow. 


RIGGS & BRO., 
221 Walnut, cor. Dock St., Philadelphia. 
HE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE CIGARETTES. 
Over One Hundred Millions Sold in 1881. 


Exquisite, Dainty and Delicious. 
Harmless, Refreshing and Captivating. 
3 Unrivaled for Purity and Excellence. 
Pragrant Vanity. 
es Finest rare old Virginia. 
Three Kings. 


Turkish, Virginia and a small portion of 
selected Perique. 














Half Turkish and half Virginia. New mix- 
ture _ Jone ry, 882. A mild and 
very fine—unlike any ever before offered. 
Nine First Priza Medals awarded. Best now 
WM. 8. KIMBALL & CO., 
Peerless Tobacco Works. (Est. 1846) Rochester, N. H. 


CAND Send $1, $2, $3 or $% 


for a retail box by ex- 

press of the best Can- 
dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 








MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES FOR SALE 


Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
Automatic Cabinet Organs Only $6. 
THEO. J. HARBAOCH 809 Pilbert St., Philadelouhia, Pa. 
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